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FEET JESUS 


T de feet ° Jesus, T de feet ° Jesus, 
Sorrow like a sea. At yo’ feet I stand. 
Lordy, let yo’ mercy O, ma little Jesus, 
Come driftin’ down on me! Please reach out yo hand! 
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| School, Normal College and Music. 
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Morehouse College 


ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis on all sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest northern 
universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all 
live features. 


For information address 
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Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Is rated as a class A college by the State Boards of 

Education in Virginia and North Carolina. 


In addition to the general college curriculum, work 
is offered in the following departments: 


Theological Law 
Teachers College Commercial 
Pre-medical 


For additional information address the President 


Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta, Georgia. 
The courses of study include High School, Normal 
School and College. 

Special emphasis is laid upon the training of teachers. 
Students come from all parts of the South. Gradu- 
ates have a fine record for successful work. 


For further information, address 
The President, Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The Capstone of Negro Education 


Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General O. O. Howard 
Morpvecal W. Jounson, S.T.M., D.D. 
President 


Emmett J. Scott, A.M., LL.D. 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Purpose 


To provide the Twelve Million Colored 
people of the United States with College- 
trained and Professional leaders through 
its courses in the Arts, the Sciences, in 
Education, Public Health and Hygiene, 
Music, Engineering, Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Religion and Law. 


Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning of any quarter 


Autumn Quarter. .Sept. 27, 28, 1926 
REGISTRATION ¢ Winter Quarter........ Jan. 3, 1927 
Spring Quarter..... March 19, 1927 


For Catalogue and Information Write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. 
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Editorials 
HERE are few cities that are not experienc- 
ing now some disturbance on the question of 


Negro residence areas, and in many of them this 
question has reached the desperate 


A Note acuteness of attempts at forcible 
on Housing segregation. It is natural that 
Problems Negroes, and those of their 


friends who want for them decent 
places in which to live, should feel, in che face of 
this manifest intention, depressed and hopeless. 


There have been bombs, incendiarism, indignation 
meetings, threatening letters, ordinances, new forms 
of deeds, protective association. 

But the very violence of the opposition to the 
new housing needs of Negroes suggests at least one 
contingency which may offer encouragement. In a 
static society such questions never arise. It is only 
when there is a change going on that we get active 
discussion. In many sections of the South where 
the status of Negroes and their white neighbors 
shows the widest difference, where this difference 
is fixed by custom and, for the moment accepted 
by both, there is much less objection to proximity 
than is evident elsewhere. Discussion suggests that 
these old relationships are disintegrating; that new 
wants are stirring among Negroes. These they can 
no more avoid than can their neighbors who are 
being impelled by the same stern economic forces. 
The result of this general lifting of the social level, 
we cannot but believe, will profit the country, even 
though it is repelled as all change is repelled. 

The migration to northern cities has, after all, 
been a sudden process. More than physical limita- 
tions constitute the problem. That emotional in- 
stability resulting from the first contact of different 
backgrounds plays a part there is evidence in the 
fact that the most frequent and persistent attempts 
to legislate on this point have occurred in such 
border cities as Baltimore, Washington, Louisville 
and St. Louis. Here the fixed attitudes of North 
and South meet. Here the discomforting conscious- 
ness of change prompts resort to artificial means of 
crystallizing relations. But that these agitations, 
though violent for a period, are not always per- 
manent, Chicago can attest. The section on the 
south side in which sixty bombs were exploded to 
dislodge a few “trespassing” Negro families, is quiet 
now. And many Negroes are living there. 


Gambling Professor Leon Whipple in the August 
the Lyre Survey Graphic, with his rather belated 
review of the “New Negro,” edited by 
Alain Locke, raises a question that has either been 
overlooked, or avoided in direct statement by the 
whole line of commentators. The book, he thinks, 
has two failures: First, it claims too much for the 
Negro as a present artist; second, it seems willing 
to sacrifice the indubitable native gifts of the Afri- 
can for a mere equalitarianism in the culture and 
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society of the whites. The first part of this has, of 
course, been mentioned before, and although it was 
the scheme of the book that the contributions of 
the thirty or more authors should stand for them- 
selves as the best expression of present day Negroes, 
without precise relationship to the world of letters, 
the observation may well enough be allowed to 
pass under his further reflection that in the pro- 
jection of the book the Negro is making a case, and 
one does not make a case by understatement. It is 
the second item of his objection which touches the 
moot question. 

The art of the Negro, he says, lies in the spirit- 
uals, in jazz and in the dance. As they leave the 
soil and become sophisticated, their art vanishes. 
The new Negro wants to live like a white man and 
sing like a Negro. It is the art and gift of the old 
Negro that America loves. What is happening, 
he concludes, is that the new Negro is “gambling 
his lyre for a mess of pottage.” 

He states a paradox. Beneath it is the very para- 
dox which inheres in the American race question. 
It really limits the contribution of American Ne- 
groes to what they accomplish unconsciously, and 
by virtue of their more primitive experiences. It 
is, we are inclined to think, unreasonable to expect 
that in a day of general advance, the Negroes will 
remain culturally in the position of those earlier 
ones who created the spirituals, or even those pres- 
ent ones who are inventing new Blues and dances 
like the Charleston. And it is just as unreasonable 
to interpret the inevitable result of education and 
cultural development as the blind urge to equalitar- 
ianism in white culture and society. It is possibly 
true, but irrelevant, that the familiar culture is 
white. Whatever the indubitable native African 
gift, the present day Negroes have known no other 
culture save that American, into which they were 
born. For the same reason they have embraced 
Christianity instead of Mohammedanism for exam- 
ple, or the worship of animals and fetiches. 

If the argument of Professor Whipple is fol- 
lowed, they must give up either the art or the en- 
lightenment. But the argument, though entirely 
logical in itself, seems to be founded upon improper 
premises. The new emphasis of Negroes in the di- 
rection of conscious art is clearly not now on mak- 
ing spirituals and jazz and the dances in which 
Americans delight, although they have, as a part 
of the recent self-consciousness begun to re-appraise 
these unconscious contributions. It is not in arro- 
gating to themselves even the peculiar endowment 
of song and rhythm, the concession of which, has 
undoubtedly helped to gain for them an audience, 
but in the recognition that if they are to survive in 
this new age they must prepare for and accept the 
measurements applied generally to artistic accom- 
plishment. Their assumption is that given the op- 
portunity for development, their contribution need 
not depend upon purely primitive traits, or upon 
the expressions invented out of the weariness and 
sorrow of their peculiar position. From the point 
of view of their future development, it would be 
disastrous to rely upon any but these new standards. 


It means a long, difficult struggle, but this is just, 
since it will depend upon the work and genius of 
the Negroes themselves. And if, as Professor 
Whipple thinks, there is a peculiar African endow- 
ment that can enrich American art, it will show 
itself, whether the Negroes are conscious of it or 
not. 


ALTHOUGH there yet remain too many cities 
whose social programs for Negroes are en- 
trusted to merely “good” Negroes with pull, to 
chargeless ministers, and sentimental 
Negro ists without training, the more ad- 
ortality vanced centers are beginning to value 
in the coldly direct methods of skilled 
Baltimore Negro social workers. Of this latter 
group Maurice Moss in Baltimore is 
a good example. In this city, famous for its hos- 
pitals, with a Negro population of over 100,000, 
death has been exacting for many years a grim 
toll among the Negroes. Something other than 
polite regrets and dismal predictions of ultimate ex- 
termination was needed. What he learned of the 
health situation and what followed will bear sum- 
marizing for the information carried about Negro 
health in an important city: 

The Negro death rate of Baltimore is 60 to 70 
per cent higher than the white rate. 

The Negro death rate per thousand last year was 
24.8 while that of the white population was 12.8. 

The white deaths have remained the same for 
two years while the Negro deaths increased 2.2 per 
thousand since 1924. 

For fifty years the Negro death rate has been 
(with two exceptions) above 30 per thousand. 

The death rate in Baltimore is greater than that 
of Atlanta, Birmingham, Dallas, Indianapolis, Kan- 
sas City (Kansas), Memphis, New Orleans, Rich- 
mond or Washington. 

The average for Negro deaths from tuberculosis 
over 10 years is 434.6 per 100,000; the tuberculosis 
rate in 1916 was 581.0 and 358.4 in 1925. 

In 1925 there were born 14,575 white babies and 
3,381 Negro babies. Of the white babies 992 died 
the first year; of the Negro babies 402 died. In 
other words, although the Negro children are only 
one-seventh of the population they sustain about 
one-third of the infant deaths. 

Death takes Negroes during the most active pe- 
riod. For the period 15 to 59 when persons are eco- 
nomically valuable as producers, 60 per cent of the 
Negroes die as compared with 39 per cent of the 
whites. 

That is one part of the story. The other part 
is this: In this city of hospitals, there are 4,630 
hospital beds. Even if the double Negro death rate 
is disregarded, there should be at least 660 beds 
available for Negroes. Actually, according to the 
survey conducted by the Baltimore Afro-American, 
there are but 248. To this may be added the items 
of poorly constructed houses of bad design, admit- 
tedly defective drainage and congestion in the well 
segregated Negro areas, pointed out by Mr. Moss 
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in another study of what he terms the “lung block” 
because of the extraordinary incidence of tubercu- 
losis. 

Now the city knows its problems and the Mayor's 
Committee is considering the advisability of pro- 
posing a million dollar loan for the erection of a 
municipal hospital that can be used by Negroes. 
Facts carry their own light, and the community 
conscience cannot persistently ignore them. 


HEN in 1901 President Theodore Roose- 
velt had Booker T. Washington as his din- 
ner guest at the White House, it precipitated de- 
vasting criticism from the South. 
White House No such holocaust has followed the 
Incident recent incident in the White House 
when President and Mrs. Cool- 
dge, Secretaries Wilbur and Kellogg and Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover sat at dinner with Louis Borno, 
black but debonair president of Haiti, and his wife; 
Hannibal Price, the Haitian Minister and Mrs. 
Price. The press has been strangely silent, for it 
seems that after all there is an element of this 
American racial melange a trifle stronger than color 
or lineage. President Borno is an important part 
of the American program in Haiti, over which the 
United States Government has assumed a protec- 
torate sometimes embarrassing to explain. He is 
important to American capital invested in the al- 
leged republic. If the United States Government 
is going to insist that he is a real president, rather 
than the “catspaw” that his subjects and practically 
all dispassionate students of American rule, regard 
him, it must bow at least to the bitter logic of con- 
sistency. When the southern officers at Fort Jay, 
from colonel to lieutenant, “forgot” to give him his 
twenty-one gun salute, they were court-martialed, 
even though these proceedings proved an opera 
bouffe. 
So, persons of color have dined at the White 
House again without wrecking the Republic, and 
this time without even exciting it. The only heated 
comments on the incident seem to have come from 
the class of whites most to be pitied for the poverty 
of their arguments. Here, as in so many other in- 
stances, arguments blunder easily into imbecility. 
For example, one who styles himself a southerner, 
from Macon, Georgia, protests: “No wonder we 
are not able to hire decent cooks and chauffeurs 
when they can go to Washington and be feted by 
the President.” And in speaking of the presence 
of Mrs. Hoover, adds: “While Mrs. Hoover was 
being gracious to a colored man, her husband was 
here in our own state, eating his meals with our 
fellow citizens and preparing to address the in- 
nocent graduates of the University of Georgia.” 
Dramatically he asks: “Should our state continue 
to support an institution which opens its doors to 
such subversive influences?” which is to say, if we 
correctly interpret it, that the University of Georgia 
should be closed because it permitted Mr. Hoover 
to speak, because Mr. Hoover’s wife accepted a 
presidential invitation to a state dinner for Presi- 
dent Louis Borno, who had Negro blood. 


The silence of the white press has been repeated 
by the Negro press, but from slightly different con- 
siderations. Negroes, it appears, see no particular 
honor to the race in Mr. Borno’s reception, for 
although one of them, his policies are disvalued. 
But the incident is not without its moral; it is to 
American Negroes an artless confession on a deli- 
cate point. 


announcing the Third Annual Opportunity 
Contest with the Holstein prizes for literary 
excellence, we affirm again the faith of this maga- 

zine, its supporters, and the donor 


The Third of the prizes in the soundness and 
Opportunity very real progress of this move- 
Contest ment for the artistic self-expres- 


sion of Negroes. The stories and 
poetry which have appeared in these pages, and 
which, indeed, with surprising frequency, have been 
republished elsewhere, with the stamp of authorita- 
tive approval, stand as their own testimony of the 
strength of this new literary fermentation. 

This year it will be the aim of the Contest, not 
merely to draw in for appraisal, the fugitive work 
of our scattered writers, but with deliberate care 
and the best suggestions possible to us, to guide 
these prodigal energies to the most promising 
sources of power. Some of the writers do not need 
this, as the successful entries, for the most part, 
showed. But in that large body of manuscripts 
which this year and last, failed to attain recogni- 
tion, it is evident that a mine of material lies half 
buried. Our concern now is to stimulate a 
product that can in larger degree and volume stand 
without the need of apology; that need not at any 
point rely upon sheer exoticism for its acceptance. 
To an extent this ig being accomplished in the more 
recent writing of Aegroes, and, of course, has been 
accomplished in the past by some of the emanci- 
pated masters of the craft. But a world yet re- 
mains to be conquered. 

‘The major defects of our Negro writers, it will 
be interesting to note, find their exact counterpart in 
the efforts of the writing public in general. The 
editors of Harper's Magazine, commenting upon 
the results of its Intercollegiate Literary Contest 
have observations and advice which apply with equal 
force to the less impressive work of the Negro 
writers. And because these reveal weaknesses 
characteristic of immaturity in general, and thus 
cannot be construed by the sensitive ones as special 
advice for Negro writers, it seems appropriate to 
repeat them here. These editors complain that the 
stories, and articles received showed a tendency to 
deal with subjects remote from the personal experi- 
ence of the writers; to imitate, not only the methods 
of certain well known authors but to attempt to 
reproduce the substance of these models; to write 
about people and conditions concerning which the 
writer had only second or third-hand evidence— 
about arch dukes and countesses, gangsters, old 
men facing death, etc., the result being usually 
a performance empty of significance. “Many of 
the contestants,” to quote directly, “apparently had 
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not grasped the fact that writing is a form of self- 
expression; that the promising writer is not he who 
merely avoids errors of grammar, punctuation, and 
arrangement, nor even he who is able to produce 
a respectable imitation of a masterpiece, but he who 
adapts his gift of language and of form to the 
presentation of something drawn from his own 
observation and experience.” 

Here is sound advice for Negro writers on their 
own possible contributions. In the re-discovery of 
the world of Negro life, which has its charm and 
poignant human qualities, and is, perhaps of all 
American life, least known, they have a definite 
advantage over all other Americans. They are 
best able to portray it for the world and for them- 
selves. For it is their experience. 


The Rosen- The Rosenwald Fund’s Rural School- 
wald Fund house Construction Report for the 

year ending June 30th, 1926, has 
compressed in its efficient statistics certain facts that 
tell as much as a thesis. During the year 493 new 
school buildings and 57 rooms to other buildings 
have been added at a cost of $2,467,755. There is 
a measure here both of educational interest in the 
south and of the influence of a persistent and practi- 
cal idea. Of the amount recorded the Negroes 
contributed $447,400, or 18.13 per cent. This is a 
substantial sum raised with a more dignified matter- 
of-factness than is usual. It attests a degree of 
quiet serious interest in education with which they 
are seldom accredited. No deliberate group inter- 


est, except the church, is able to draw such material 
support. 

Southern whites contributed $94,923, or 3.85 per 
cent of the total. The proportion reflects, in part, 
the sectional attitude toward Negro education, in 
part, the lower economic position of the section, and 
in part, the backwardness of the section in regard 
to education in general. The school authorities 
provided 61.74 per cent, which represents an equal 
sum of $1,523,601. For purposes of public educa- 
tion this is not extraordinary, but more than could 
possibly have been extracted without some such im- 
pelling example and silent persuasion as the Fund’s 
offer and the other interest provided. 

The $401,831 contributed by the Fund itself has 
been the most profitable social investment of any 
other like sum. For the full period of these grants 
school accommodations have been made possible for 
393,300 Negro children. The return from this is 
now becoming increasingly evident. Without doubt 
penetrations of education are responsible for the 
unrest and the discontent with the stagnant, back- 
ward cycle of the lives of uneducated Negroes and 
whites. These are beneath the awakening South 
of which Dr. Mims of Vanderbilt University speaks 
so eloquently. The South is changing, and its great 
Negro population, thanks to the ministrations of 
education, is also changing. ‘The full measure of 
the Rosenwald Fund’s work will be evident when 
these young Negroes, who otherwise would have 
remained in the condition of their parents, come to 
maturity. 


MR) 
Song 


By GwenvDoLyn BENNETT 


I am weaving a song of waters, 
Shaken from firm, brown limbs, 
Or heads thrown back in irreverent mirth 
My song has the lush sweetness 
Of moist, dark lips 

Where hymns keep company 
With old forgotten banjo songs 
Abandon tells you 

That I sing the heart of a race 
While sadness whispers 

That I am the cry of a soul 


A-shoutin’, in de ole camp-meetin’ place, 
A-strummin’ o’ de ole banjo. 

Singin’ in de moonlight, 

Sobbin’ in de dark. 

Singin’, sobbin’, strummin’ slow 

Singin’ slow; sobbin’ low. 

Strummin’, strummin’, strummin’ slow 


Words are bright bugles 

That make the shining for my song, 
And mothers hold brown babes 

To dark, warm breasts 

To make my singing sad. 


A dancing girl with swaying hips 
Sets mad the queen in a harlot’s eye. 

Praying slave 

Jazz-band after 

Breaking heart 

To the time of laughter 
Clinking chains and minstrelsy 
Are welded fast with melody. 

A praying slave 

With a jazz-band after 

Singing’ slow, sobbin’ low. 
Sun-baked lips will kiss the earth. 
Throats of bronze will burst with mirth. 

Sing a little faster, 

Sing a little faster, 

Sing! 
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E WAS a physician who had long had deal- 

ings with Negroes. A Southerner, but one 
who was enlightened as far as the race problem is 
concerned,—he didn’t believe in restrictions of 
rights, and he had administered to his numerous 
Negro patients with as much care as he was capable 
of giving. He was genuinely fond of them, too,— 
not as servants or inferiors, but as friends, and they 
were devoted to him. Naturally, I went to him 
when I started my research into the effects of race 
crossing, to determine how such crossing influences 
physical form. For, after all, the American Ne- 
groes offer almost laboratory conditions for such a 
study, and they were the logical group with whom 
to work. 

He was exceedingly interested when I described 
my plan to him. Measurements on as many indi- 
viduals as I might be able to induce to allow me 
to measure them? ‘That was good. And not a 
few measurements, either,—for that was why so 
many anthropological conclusions were made worth- 
less,—reliance was placed on the results from one 
or two traits instead of from a large number of 
them. Taking skin color met his approval,—per- 
haps I might even be able to find out something 
of how the color of children born to a Negro-White 
cross might be expected to manifest itself. And 
was I to consider economic differences between 
groups of Negroes? That was important, too. And 
then I told him of the remaining feature of my 
research. I was going to ask the people whom I 
measured to give me as accurate genealogies as they 
could, so that I might in this attempt to find the 
actual amount of race crossing with each person 
represented and thus make my study that much 
—_ exact and the findings that much more valu- 
able. 

It was at this point that he threw up his hands. 
“Man, you’re wasting your time. They'll tell you, 
all right, I suppose, if you have their confidence. 
But I’ve been delivering babies among them for 
more years than you’ve been living, and I tell you 
that what they'll give you in the way of who their 
fathers are isn’t worth wasting good paper and your 
time on. You don’t have to ask me. Ask the in- 
surance companies that write insurance for Negroes. 
Don’t they make the unreliability of information 
that Negroes can give about their family histories 
one of their reasons for boosting policy rates to 
them? I tell you again, you'll be wasting your 
time. Negroes simply don’t know their ancestry.” 

And he was not the only one who told me this. 
Indeed, I was even asked about it by some of the 
very people from whom I obtained genealogical ma- 
terial. They would ask me, rather curiously, first 
whether all the people I measured would consent to 
tell me about their ancestry, and, secondly, whether 


Does the Negro Know His Father? 


4 Study in Negro Genealogies 
By Me tvitte J. Herskovits 


I really thought I was getting information that was 
valid. But in spite of all this, I went on taking the 
genealogies: Because, when research is undertaken 
into a problem, the only attitude of mind is one of 
complete open-mindedness. I didn’t know whether 
I would get anything of significance from the genea- 
logies, or, indeed, from the entire work on which 
I was engaged. But merely because a great many 
people had accepted, in the past, without attempting 
to test their belief, the idea that the genealogies of 
Negroes are not to be relied upon, was not, as far 
as I could see, any reason why I should not try to 
get whatever information I might be able to obtain. 
After I had it, I could then see whether or not it 
threw any light on the problem of race-mixture, 
which I was studying to see how it had affected the 
physical form of the American Negroes. 

And so I took the genealogies. 538 of them. 
They were obtained from men only, for, since in 
the study I was undertaking I was looking for racial 
rather than sex differences, I was able, by concen- 
trating on one sex, to make the number of com- 
parable measurements larger for my purpose than 
if I had divided my efforts between men, and 
women as well. Most of the men represented in 
this number were measured at Howard University. 
(The rest of them,—not a great many,— were meas- 
ured in New York City. Of course, there were 
reasons for going to Howard to do this work. The 
main reason was that is is among the educated 
classes of any group that the genealogical informa- 
tion is likely to be more accurate than among others. 
This is not true of Negroes only. It is true of any 
group in our population, or in any other, and any 
one who has worked with genealogical material can 
tell you that it is among people who are the best 
established that he will be most likely to find the 
fullest information as to their forebears. So one who 
would be looking for facts of this sort would look 
among a University group, or the established mem- 
bers of an old community, or the like. And I chose 
the University group. 

The genealogies were gathered on blanks which 
were filled out by the students themselves. To 
make the information reliable, if such information 
was to be had, there had to be confidence in the 
two facts that I myself was to be trusted and that 
the data given me by individuals would be kept in 
my own records and not published in a way that 
would make identification of them possible. The 


(1) This study was carried on as a Fellow in Anthropology of 
the National Research Council. I was helped to do the work at 
Howard by a ial grant from the Committee on Human Migra- 
tions of the National Research Council. To the President and 
Faculty of Howard University, who made possible my working 
there, and who actively assisted me in obtaining the co-operation 
of the study body, I wish to extend my most sincere thanks. But, 
in the final analysis, my deepest gratitude is to the men, both 
there and in New York, who gave me of their time and patience 
and allowed me to measure them and obtain their genealogies. 
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first was secured by the cooperation of the teaching 
staff, who vouched for my work, and the second 
by a printed notice on the genealogical blanks. The 
procedure in obtaining these genealogies was as fol- 
lows. I would first measure a man,—of that, more 
later. Then I would ask him to fill out a blank 
on which were a number of questions. His name, 
address, and where he was born came first. Then 
the one of the three classes in which he came,— 
Negro, White, or Mixed. By Negro, it was ex- 
plained, was meant all Negro,—African or de- 
scended from African stock with no mixture of 
anything else. By White was meant a// White, and 
by Mixed, part Negro and part White. Then came 
the questions as to parents. “What is your father’s 
name?” “When was he born?” “Where?” “Is 
he Mixed? Negro? White?” And the student 
checked the one which applied. Then the same 
questions were asked for mother, father’s mother 
and father, and mother’s mother and father. And 
a note was added, asking that if the names and 
racial make-up of any of the ancestors of the person 
filling in the blank farther back than the grand- 
parental generation were known to him, he should 
put them down, too. 

There is one objection which might be raised 
here. And that is that the blank, as I have de- 
scribed it, is not sufficient to cover the cases which 
would present themselves to me in any representa- 
tive study of the American Negro. In other words, 
there was no place included for a statement that a 
person was descended partly from American In- 
dians. But I have not yet mentioned one sentence 
which was found under the description of the classes 
mentioned. It was this: “If you have Indian blood, 
indicate this in the proper place by the initial (1).” 
This was done for two reasons. In the first place, 
I had no reason to suspect that any great number 
of the men would be found to be descended from 
Indians, because no one has ever made any attempt 
to find out how many Negroes have Indian blood 
in their veins. And, in the second place, I had 
been told by so many Negroes that Negroes have a 
tendency to claim for themselves part Indian an- 
cestry that I felt that, while a place for those who 
really did have partial Indian ancestry to make it 
known should be provided, at the same time I did 
not wish to suggest the fact that I suspected that 
I would find some of them having it. In other 
words, there was an element of inertia to be over- 
come which might well keep those who did not have 
Indian blood from claiming it. 

After the blanks had been filled out, I went over 
them with the individuals before they left me. 
Sometimes men had said things they didn’t quite 
mean, and sometimes they would make statements 
that didn’t check, through carelessness, as when 
they would give, for instance, father’s father and 
mother as “Mixed”, but said that father was 
“Negro”, when he should have been designated as 
“Mixed”, too. But there were surprisingly few 
changes of this kind to be made. One other point 
may be mentioned before we go on. It is this,— 
the men were encouraged to write “I don’t know” 


if they did not know anything of a given ancestor, 
rather than to guess by color, or what-not. Be- 
cause it is much better to have gaps in genealogical 
information than to have statements which are 
wrong. 

When all the material was in, I had, therefore, 
measurements and genealogies from all these men. 
The measurements have already been described in 
an earlier paper which was published in Oppor- 
TUNITY.!. The ones I took, as I explained there, 
were such as I felt might throw light on the cross- 
ing which was represented in the American Negro. 
Thus, skin color was considered, because there is 
an important difference between Negroes and 
Whites in this trait. Similarly lip thickness and the 
width of the nose. But there were others. The 
dimensions of the ear were noted, since the African 
ear is small, while that of the European is appre- 
ciably larger. The width of the mouth, and of the 
face, were taken, since the African face is usually 
wider than that of the European in most places. 
The height of the face was taken, and the width 
of the hand, and the length of the middle finger, 
and the distance between the inner and outer cor- 
ners of the eyes, and between the pupils, and the 
hip width and the height and the height when one 
is sitting down. All these measurements are such 
as might be expected light on what has happened 
as a result of the crossing of Negroes and Euro- 
peans such as has occurred in this country, since 
there are distinct differences in them between the 
two races. 

With the genealogies, I proceeded in this fash- 
ion. That of each man was considered separately, 
and placed, on the basis of his statements, in one of 
eight classes. These were as follows (and I shall 
place before them the initials by which I shall refer 
to them in the rest of this paper) : 


N Unmixed Negro 

N(I) Negro mixed with Indian 

NNW More Negro than White. 

NNW(I) More Negro than White, with Indian 

NW About the same amounts of Negro and 

White 
About the same amounts of Negro and 
White, with Indian 

NWW More White than Negro 

NWW(I) More White than Negro, with Indian. 

The classification of an individual was made in this 

way. Let us take one person from my records, No. 

H259, as an example. 

His mother’s mother was mixed Negro-White, 
mother’s father was mixed Negro-Indian, 
father’s mother was Negro, 
father’s father was not known to him, 

His mother, therefore, was mixed Negro-Indian- 

White, and his father Negro. 

This man, therefore, was himself classed as more 

Negro than White, with Indian, that is, NNW(1I), 

according to the symbols we use. As can be seen, 

in each case the classification was made intention- 


(1) The March, 1925, number. 
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ally elastic, and only on the basis of what was ac- 
tually known. 

With the understanding, therefore, of how the 
classification was carried out, let us proceed to see 
how these Howard University and New York City 
male American Negroes were divided as to various 
degrees of mixture. The numbers, and the per- 
— of the total number measured, are as fol- 
ows: 


Class Number % Total 
N 109 20.3 
N(I) 36 6.7 
NNW 129 23.8 
NNW(1) 51 9.6 
Ww 95 17.7 
NW(1) 57 10.6 
NWW 30 5.6 
NWW (1) 31 5.7 


This is highly instructive. Thus, although the lat- 
est census report on the number of full-blooded 
Negroes gives the percentage of these as 85%, the 
genealogies I gathered show only 20.3% pure Ne- 
gro. In other words, the Census says that there 
are about as many pure Negroes as the genealogies 
I obtain seem to show are Negroes who are mixed 
with Indian or White, or both. Another very in- 
teresting point comes out. And that is the percent- 
age of those who claim partial Indian ancestry. The 
percentage of these is 32.6%,—almost one-third. 
There is one point which will occur to the reader, 
and of which mention must be made here. The 
question will naturally come up,—how applicable 
are the’ percentages of persons of various amounts 
of mixture to the Negro population of this country 
at large? While the validity of the genealogies is 
yet to be established,—that will be taken up in a 
moment,—yet granting their validity for that mo- 
ment, do we not have here a specially selected pop- 
ulation because of the fact that the men measured 
are, in the main, University students? I believe 
that the answer, to a certain extent, must be in the 
affirmative, and that there is a certain amount of 
selection through social causes which picks the men 
who enjoy the advantages of higher education. I 
have shown, in another paper in which I discussed 
this subject? that there is a certain amount of preju- 
dice prevalent in the Negro community which oper- 
ates against persons having Negroid physical traits, 
and in favor of those of non-Negroid appearance. 
While the sample of men on which this study is 
based, is, it is very true, representative of the en- 
tire country as far as places of birth of the persons 
in it are concerned, at the same time it cannot be 
denied that there must be involved some selection. 
It is true that the averages for these men, and those 
for a series of 6,000 Negroes from all over the 
country who were measured in the army during the 
late war are very close. Yet I found, in spite of 
the fact that most people tend to grow darker with 
age, that a large number of Negro public school 


i952? “The Color Line,” in The American Mercury for October, 


boys are darker on the average than the Howard 
men in spite of their being younger than them, while 
these same children were shown to be at the same 
time lighter than the cadavera of a large number 
of Negro adult paupers. This shows quite clearly 
that what we call social selection—the thing that 
gives the man with the non-Negroid appearance the 
best chance,—is really operative. And so the ques- 
tion as to the applicability of the percentages of per- 
sons of various degrees of admixture to the Negro 
population of the country at large is one which must 
be approached cautiously. I would say that the 
figures of 20% unmixed Negroes must be raised 
at least 10% to 30%; but, again, this is only a 
guess. 

Returning to the classification of our Howard- 
New York series, however, we shall see another 
very significant point if we combine the respective 
classes of given amounts of Negro and Negro- 
White ancestry with and without Indian, and then 
see the percentage of each of these double-classes 
which claims part Indian descent. It may throw 
some further light on the reliability of our figures. 


Thus, 

N and N(I) have 145 members, of whom 36, or 
24.8%, have Indian Blood, 

NNW and NNW(1) have 180 members, of whom 
51, or 28.9%, have Indian blood, 

NW and NW(1) have 152 members, of whom 57, 
or 37.5%, have Indian blood, 

NWW and NWW‘(1I) have 61 members, of whom 
31, or 50.9%, have Indian blood, 

while the whole series has 538 members, of whom 
175, or 32.6%, have Indian blood. 

To state it somewhat differently, the greater the 

amount of White ancestry represented in a class, 

the greater the percentage of those individuals of 

that class who will have Indian ancestry as well. 

This is not strange, for the social status of the 

Negro in the early times before the Civil War, 

when most of the admixture with the Indians oc- 

curred, was such that one might expect Indian mix- 

ture more readily with the Negroes who had been 

mixed with White, or later White mixture to occur 

more readily with those Negroes who were of mixed 

Indian ancestry. This, of course, is only specula- 

tion, but it seems reasonable enough, I believe. 


In any event, the question finally must be met as 
to the reliability of the genealogies on which these 
results are based. It may be asked,—how can one 
be sure that these classes are correct? Do they not 
differ so widely from all the accepted estimates of 
the amounts of mixture represented in the American 
Negro that they must be well substantiated before 
we can accept them? It is true that they are very 
pretty, it might be said, but just because they turn 
out that way is no particular reason for accepting 
the results which, after all, are based on the state- 
ments of individuals whose ability to make such 
statements has always been deeply questioned. And 
it seems to me that objections made in these terms 
would be made quite rightly. And we must there- 
fore pursue the investigation somewhat farther in 
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order to see whether the validity of the genealogies 
which go to make up the classes can be established. 

It will be remembered that the measurements 
taken on the persons who are represented in the 
tables given above were such as would have sig- 
nificance in a study of Negro-White crossing. That 
is, those traits in which there are known differences 
between the Negro ancestors and the White an- 
cestors of these American Negroes were measured. 
So the next thing to do was to tabulate the meas- 
urements for each genealogical class separately, to 
see how the averages for the several classes might 
differ as we go from the unmixed Negro to that 
whose ancestry is more White than Negro. In 
giving these averages, I shall usually omit the classes 
having Indian mixture. This is done for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, American Indians, when 
compared with the African Negroes in most meas- 
urements, are very different. On the other hand, 
they are, in comparison with Negroes, quite like the 
White populations, and it is therefore difficult to 
dissect, with the knowledge we have thus far, the 
actual effect on physical form of mixture with In- 
dians. In the second place, the mixture between 
Negroes and Indians occurred a long time ago, to 
judge from the genealogies, to say nothing of what 
we actually know from historical sources. It seems, 
therefore, that any differences which might have 
been apparent have occurred so long ago, in the 
main, that they have been wiped out by the absorp- 
tion of the Indian stream into the larger streams 
of Negro and White. And so I shall omit the 
averages of the classes mixed with Indian blood, 
except in the first table, where it can be seen how 
closely they resemble the classes of corresponding 
amounts of Negro and White ancestry. 

If we first consider differences in stature between 
Africans and Europeans, we find, that as far as the 
Congo and West Africa tribes are concerned, they 
are generally not as tall as western Europeans. And 
so we find that the averages for the genealogical 
classes are as follows: 


Stature 

Class Average (cm.) Variability (c) 
N 170.4 + 5.65 
N(I) 169.7 +6.5 
NNW 170.4 +68 
NNW(1I) 171.65 + 5.65 
NW 171.7 +5.9 
NW(1) 172.1 +53 
NWW 172.15 +7.05 
NWW (1) 171.6 +7.5 


These results, particularly if we consider only the 
classes without Indian mixture, as we will in the 
following tables, seem to show differences between 
the groups such as would be expected if the geneal- 
ogies actually represent the amounts of mixture 
that the men who gave them to me said they do. 
Let us, however, not draw conclusions, but next 
consider two more traits,—height sitting and width 
of the hips. Now, it is well known that the Negro 
is long-iegged when compared to the White,—in 
ather words, the height sitting of Whites is greater 


than for Negroes, and represents a greater propor- 
tion of the total length of the body. Similarly 
with hip width,—the Negro is a slender man, on 
the average, when compared with the White, and 
therefore the unmixed Negro class would be ex- 
pected to have a smaller average for this trait 
than the others. Here is what we find: 
Height Sitting Width of Hips 
Average Variability Average Variability 
Class (cm.) (7) (mm.) (7) 
N 87.3 +3.1 286.1 + 18.25 
NNW 88.1 3.3 283.2 +17.85 
NW 88.35 +3.3 286.55 +17.15 
NWW 89.1 +3.2 289.0 22.15 


And these results, too, follow in the main what is 
required if the genealogies are to be regarded as 
actual statements of fact. 

And so it goes with one trait after another,— 
some with results which are not so decisive, one or 
two showing differences between the groups which 
are the opposite of what might be expected, but in 
all those where the differences between pure Negro 
and White populations are really striking, in all of 
what might be called the “key” traits, the differences 
between the genealogical classes are such as would 
be required to validate the genealogies. It would 
be too much to give the results in full, for there 
were over thirty traits measured, but I shall do this 
much, and that is to take what are perhaps the three 
outstanding traits which show difference between 
Africans and Europeans. These traits are lip thick- 
ness, nostril width, and skin color. Let us see 
whether here, where of all traits, we would de- 
mand that decisive results show themselves, we ac- 
tually get them. I shall give a table showing the 
averages for the four classes of Negro and Negro- 
White composition for lip thickness first. These 


are: 
Lip Thickness 


Class Average (mm.) Variability (¢) 
N 23.9 £42 
NNW 22.5 
NW 21.98 +3.9 
NWW 18.8 +3.8 


Such results are striking, for there is to be noted no 
irregularity in the change from thick lips, on the 
average, for the class which claims to be unmixed 
Negro, to comparatively thin lips for that class 
which says that it has more White than Negro 
blood. A similar result for nostril width would 
further tend to validate the genealogies, and this is 


what we find: 
Width of Nostril 


Class Average (mm.) Variability 
N 43.4 
NNW 41.35 +3.4 

NW 39.96 +3.75 
NWW 37.5 +3.9 


Here the differences in the averages are particularly 
significant for the solution of the problem in hand, 
since we have good comparative material for this 
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trait. Thus the average nostril width for four 
West African tribes is 45.51 mm., 44.41 mm., 44.0 
mm., and 43.95 mm., all slightly higher, but rea- 
sonably close to the average for the unmixed Negro 
class in my sample. On the other hand, the aver- 
age nostril width for three White populations which 
have been measured is 37.2 mm., 36.1 mm., and 
35.0 mm. There may be also given here the aver- 
ages for three Indian tribes, as an example of how 
much nearer the Indians are to White measure- 
ments than to those of Africans in this trait, as in 
numerous others. Their nostril widths average 
39.9 mm., 37.6 mm., and 37.6 mm. Thus we see 
that in this trait, as in the others, the classes aver- 
age as they must if the genealogies on which they 
are based may be regarded as valid. 

Skin color, as I explained in the preliminary 
paper which I have mentioned, is measured with a 
color top, on which there are four disks, black, 
white, red, and yellow. Naturally, the greater the 
amount of black on the top (and this is represented 
by the percentage of the entire surface’ of the top 
covered by the black) the darker the person whose 
skin the top, when spinning, reproduces in color. 
And since the difference between Europeans and 
Africans in respect to skin color is so obvious that 
we need no comparative data, let us see how the 
four classes differ in the darkness of their skin: 


Percentage of Black in Color Top 
(larger percentage represents darker skin-color) 


Class Average (%) Variability (o) 
N 75.5 + 10.3 
NNW 68.3 
NW 61.2 +12.0 
NWW 48.7 + 13.7 


This last, I believe, speaks for itself, the greatest 
percentage of black, (meaning the darkest skin- 
color), of the unmixed Negro showing in great con- 
trast to the other classes, which gradually become 
lighter with the larger amounts of admixture with 
White blood. Of course, in all these classes, for all 
the traits, there is a great deal of variation. At the 
same time, just because we are able to take groups 
of varying degrees of mixture and see how their 


The Sound of the Forge 


By Arna BonTEMPS 


physical appearance as a group differs from other 
groups of different amounts of mixture, does not 
mean that the reverse is true,— that one may desig- 
nate a person of unknown ancestry as of such and 
such an amount of mixture merely by measuring 
him or taking his skin color. The third column in 
each table, that which gives the variability for each 
average, shows how great is this thing which is 
called “overlapping”. ‘There can be no question, 
none the less, but that the consistency with which 
these averages change shows that the men who gave 
me these genealogies knew what they were talking 
about as far as their ancestors are concerned. 

So as we look over the data which has been given 
above, there seems to be one important conclusion 
which is clearly established. And that is that when 
the genealogies which I collected from these men 
were put to the empirical test, they showed beyond 
any reasonable doubt that they are as reliable as 
any genealogical information may be expected to 
be. I do not claim that every man must have given 
me an accurate genealogy, nor that all Negroes, 
any more than all Whites know their ancestry. 
There are bound to be gaps, and appreciable ones, in 
all data such as these. But allowing for these 
gaps, as I have, we see that in those traits where 
there are differences between the parent races there 
are corresponding differences between the groups 
who represent different amounts of admixture be- 
tween these races, and that the differences vary ac- 
cording to the percentage of ancestry of each race 
possessed by the several groups. And since the 
Negro-White differences show as clearly as they do, 
I do not see any reason why we should doubt the 
validity of the statements as to the amounts of In- 
dian ancestry. 

My friend the physician has not, as yet, seen these 
results. I have had no opportunity to show them 
to him. But he will see them here, and I shall 
be interested to know his reaction to them. In any 
case, this much is true; if he persists in his attitude 
regarding the worth of Negro genealogies, I shall 
point out to him, and to others who may agree 
— him, that the burden of proof is now on his 
side 


The black man hears the sound of the forge 


Beating against his walls 


Like a heavy pulse 


Disturbing the beams 


And throbbing in the stones. 
The black man knows that beating sound, 


He has heard it since he was a boy; 
And he knows that he will stop 
When the sound of the trip-hammer stops. 


‘The black man loves the sound of the forge: 


It is the beating of his heart. 
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Clay 


By JoHN MartuHevus 


MAROON ox, broad chested and thin of 
flank, was munching leisurely of the spare 
wire grass, which struggled for two feet from the 
paved street before succumbing finally to the hard, 
red clay of the town market. An anemic, hatchet 
face cracker woman—her stringy, mud colored hair 
plastered down over her round head, was sitting on 
a rough pine board in the front of a cart behind 
the munching ox. She was selling salted mullets to 
a fat, black woman, clad in a pink shirtwaist, 
spotted with purple polka dots, a white and red 
calico skirt, brown stockings wrinkling over thick 
ankles, and low shoes run down at the heels. A 
rusty spring balance glittered in splotches from in- 
crustations of dried fish scales, scintillating in the 
sun, 

Rank, fetid smell of gray mullets, flounders, 
trout, fresh-water bream struck the nostrils. A 
buzz of flies, big, bluebottle flies, vied with the per- 
sistent hum of mosquitoes. Goading gnats flitted 
with impunity in the eyes of man and beast. 

A few yards away, across a clay aisle, a brown 
youth, tall and thin, with drooping moustache, was 
selling bloody beef. 

Clumps of cushaws, watermelons, early yams, 
okra pods, ghastly onions with withered ends made 
lackadaisical appeal to wary, hungry buyers. 

The air was languid. The relentless heat beat 
upon oxen, mules and men. The indifferent bar- 
gainers were stifling. Ants, darting hither and 
thither, diabolically thorough, were darkening 
chunks of flesh, tugging at bits of grain, quite 
oblivious of the human, ants tugging less indus- 
triously in the world , above them. Straggling 
chickens scratched and picked in piles of dung. 
Dirty daubers, local name of the mud Wasp, with 
hunks of oozy clay in their long hind legs, skimmed 
over the market square toward mud houses they 
were building somewhere to harbor new generations 
of dirty daubers. 

This plebeian insect seemed to mirror the lives of 
these poor people, white and black, shuttling back 
and forth through the curb market of the quaint 
and insipid Dixie town, typical of the far South. 
Worn-out farmers, hook- worm, malaria and 
pellagra victims, robbed by landlords, impoverished 
by taxes, boll weevils, corn worms, fruit lice and 
potato bugs, had dug so long in plots of clay land 
that their drawn and lusterless faces had become 
stamped with clay, with the brand of clay. They 
were of the “earth earthy,” primitive in their wants 
and in ways and means of satisfying them, crude, 
brutal, emotional in their religious practices, dulled 
brothers of the soil, peasants of the clay hills and 
muck lands. 

Unlike the dirty daubers they went about the 
business of living with no direct assurance, with 


none of the dispatch that seems to say: “I know 
where I am going and I must hasten there.” 

“Wha’ yo’, boy?” said the fat, black woman, 
looking about her. 

“Hyah me, mammy,” answered a ragged, snotty- 
nosed urchin, whose nappy head was covered with 
cotion burs. 

“Tote dese hyah fishes tuh yo’ pappy ovah yandah 
an’ tell’m tuh put ’em in de caht.” 

“Yassum,” said the offspring, combining action 
with affirmation. 

The Saturday crowd grew larger. Dilapidated 
Ford trucks appeared, rattling and back firing auda- 
ciously, as if, being more aristocratic than the mis- 
cellany of wheeled vehicles that had preceded them 
to the market, they had a right to arrive later, de- 
mand the best stands and get them. 

In one truck, newer than the others, appeared a 
load of brown earthen jugs, labeled, “CANE 
SYRUP.” 

“The las’ o’ las’ yeah’s crap,” lamented the best 
shouldered white man, driver of the truck and ven- 
dor of the stuff. 

“An’ the best,” he continued, shifting a cud of 
tobacco from his right to his left cheek. 

“Wal, gimme a pint,”’ muttered an evil looking, 
hard fisted man, whose face, red and bloated, leered 
in perpetual scowl. 

“Am a gunnin’ this mo’nin’, Jim, fo’ a niggah 
wut stole a caow o’ mine.” 

“Naow look heah, Dick Rivers, don’t staht no 
fuss head. Let us boys tek kere o’ it fo’ yo’.” 

“Nope—this here’s mah business an’ ah reckon 
mah job.” 

“’Scuse mah, sah, ’scuse mah,” whined a voice 
apologetically, “but, bu-but Mistar Singlereed don’ 
sont mah hyah fo’ er jug an’ he tol’ mah Ah mought 
have a pint, he did, for’ mahself.” 

“Wait a minute, ol’ niggah. Don’t yo’ see he’s 
talkin’ tuh a white man,” interjected the scowling 
countenance. 

“"*Scuse mah, sah.” The thin voice died away 
into inaudible air. 

“Tha’s ol’ Jarvis Singlereed’s niggah,”’ whispered 
the syrup seller. 

“Wal, tuh hell with him, too. He’s no frien’ 
to a po’ white man. Hard as his coffin nails,” sput- 
tered the angry man, shaking his fist in the direction 
of a two-story, squat, brick building, which rose, 
abruptly across the paved street, opposite the market 
square. 

“Jarvis Singlereed 
Livery and Undertaking Establishment” 

The black letters of the huge sign leaped at one 
from the whiteness of the background, dazzling in 
the sun. 

The “syrup” vendor looked nervously around. 
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Then he slipped a flask into the hip pocket of the 
irate iconoclast of the curb market. 

“Naow don’t spile mah business, Dick Rivers. 
Remember what ah done tol’ yo’.” 

Dick Rivers turned his evil face, as he stealthily 
hid the unexpected boon, and shambled away toward 
the munching ox and the hatchet face cracker 
woman. 

“Howdy, Miss Ma’y Jane,” he muttered, tower- 
ing above the wheel of the cart in vain essay of 
kindly tone. 

“Howdy, Dick. How’s yo’ fam’ly. Yo’ ol’ 
woman an’ chillun, Ah mean.” 

“Po” ez Job’s turkeys with niggahs stealin’ ouah 
caows. 

He whispered something to her. She looked up 
quickly. 

“Ain’t that him ovah thar?” 

He glanced across the intervening aisle of clay. 

The babble of bargaining had drowned the lazy 
humming of the insect world. The Negro vendors 
were in the other side of the dividing clay line 
where scowling Dick was peering. Negro buyers 
suffered no segregation. Less drawn than the 
whites in their broad features, more like the maroon 
ox, the Negroes bore, nevertheless, the indelible 
mark of the clayey land. 

Clay was the symbol of their livelihood. Stamped 
on their gnarled, plowman fingers, ground in the 
spreading toes of their ebon women, wide hipped 
and shaking bosomed, with band and turbans and 
snuff between their teeth, clay colored snuff, the soil 
seemed to reach up like some giant earth octopus 
and suck them into itself. The very children, un- 
kempt and unlettered, cane syrup caked and smeared 
on their winsome faces, seemed too but an insepar- 
able part of that mud monster. 

The emaciated, narrow-chested hill billies, with 
no power in their lungs to cut off the interminable 
drawl of their talking, their women flat-breasted 
and hungry-eyed, their children puny and spindle- 
shanked, lounged and relaxed from the fierce strug- 
gle of a meaningless existence. 

Puppets they were all, marionettes of clay, pulled 
by the strings of chance in the hands of destiny. To- 
day the sun was baking the land, burning their 
scanty crops, of black and white alike. To-morrow 
perhaps it would rain and liquify the clay, this same 
clay, ploughed and tilled by the dwellers there of 
hill and dale, rewarding or thwarting without bene- 
fit of favor. The gamble was understood by all; 
the stakes at best were meager, a mere, gaunt sus- 
tenance. That was the one unfailing certainty. All 
else was hazard. 

Old wiseacres, adept in nature’s lore felt a 
weather change approaching. 

“Too hot an’ steamy,” they croaked. 

The tree frogs joined them and the rain birds 
shrieked. 

The tragedy happened quickly as such things 
occur. Dick Rivers had pushed his way through 
the sweating crowd. The tall, brown youth was 
cutting the bloody beef, a stew for the fat, black 


woman. His back was turned to the crowd, his 
strong muscular fingers were red with coagulating 
beef gore. The long, slim knife sped through the 
flesh. 

A curse, hoarse, staccato, shot through the air. 

“Yo’ thievin’ skunk, you stole mah caow. Don't 
deny it,” shrilly challenged the voice. “I traced the 
blood to you’ niggah nest.” 

The crowd drew back before the white man, 
outraged, terrible in his wrath. The Negro turned 
deliberately fingering the knife. 

“Twas mah beef,” he retorted. “Yo’ beat Ike 
Jimeson out o’ his land’ an’ his wages, but you'll 
not beat Ike Jimeson’s son. Lemme alone.” 

More oaths. 

“Ah’ll puncture yo’ lyin’ black hide,” yelled the 
white man, reaching for his revolver. 

A flash of brown fingers, a whizzing knife, a 
muffled stroke, an outcry, a dull thud—the body as 
it struck the clay. 

Nobody moved. Not a sound. Black faces 
turned ashen. 

The Negro backed against the beef stand, 
stumbling. His forehead was covered with cold 
sweat, 

Then bedlam broke loose. 

“Kill ’im, hang ’im, burn ’im.” 

The hatchet-faced cracker woman screamed, the 
fat, black woman screamed, children yelled, black 
men recoiled, white men bellowed, gathered brick 
bats, drew guns and revolvers. A deputy sheriff, 
risen up from God knows where, attempted to reach 
his prisoner. 

Two shots simultaneously exploded. Without a 
word the drooping moustache drooped lower, the 
brown face grimaced, the body crumpled and fell. 
The thirsty clay was drinking blood. 

Old man Jarvis Singlereed, hearing the noise 
looked out of his office window from the second 
floor of his livery and undertaking establishment. 
He had often peeped thus upon the Saturday market 
crowds. In his heart he despised all the common 
throng. He counted them with his mules, these 
niggers and crackers. They all labored for him 
directly or indirectly. They worked his plantations 
for a pittance. Misanthrope and hypocrite, he 
loaned them money. From patrician forebears he 
had inherited an almost equal disdain for Negroes 
and poor whites. Yet the prestige of this inheri- 
tance of aristocracy had carried him ahead. He 
was the political leader and big man of the section. 

The whistle of the cotton gin down by the Sea 
Board yards was blowing for the end of the noon 
hour when Jarvin Singlereed looked upon his little 
world. Two men were writhing in their Golgotha. 
Now it was all over for them. The clay had 
claimed them. Its obliterating matrix would hide 
them forever. Clay brothers they were who knew 
not each other’s maternity. 

“Oh God, what is man that Thou are mindful 
of him?” 

Jarvis Singlereed had often heard the Baptist 
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minister quote this and he, Jarvis, used to whisper 
to himself, “then why should I be mindful of him?” 

But now, suddenly he was mindful. A latent ter- 
ror, inherited too, from slave holding ancestors, 
descended upon him of the second generation, the 
dread of black rebellion, black usurpation, black 
self assertion. 

“By God!” his own cracked voice startled him. 
“My God!” 

Excitement seized him. He forgot his bad 
heart and high blood pressure, forgot that he must 
keep calm and collected on pain of sudden death. 
He ran, precipitately he ran, through halls, down 
stairs, into the morgue. Breathless he met the press. 

They laid Dick Rivers’ corpse on the morgue slab. 

“How grotesque. Dick Rivers dead? That 
mortgage—his wife—she will never pay it—the 
children. Well twenty more clay acres are mine. 
Dead! A nigger killed him!” Jarvis Singlereed 
trembled in his soliloquy. 

He looked again at the dead man. ‘The frown 
of hot distrust and bravado had frozen upon the 
set face. 

“He hated me,” thought Jarvis Singlereed. 

The crowd outside the morgue muttered and 
growled. 

“Let’s burn the black carcass,’ some one ejacu- 
lated. 

“Let’s git some of them young bucks,” another 
interpolated. 

“Back, step back a bit boys,” the deputy sheriff 
commanded. 

The coroner had arrived. His broad felt hat 
could not completely overshadow the importance of 
his inquest. 

. He looked at the dead white man with tightening 
ips. 

“Wha’s the niggah?” 

The crowd made way. The representative of the 
law, her emissary in time of unnatural death, pushed 
the body of the dead Negro with his booted foot. 

“We're figurin’ on barbecuin’ him,”’ someone ven- 
tured. 

“He’s dead, ain’t he? Ah reckon you'd bettah 
barbecue some of these breathin’ bucks.” 

A sneaking cur, so starved that the outline of 
every rib stod out, smelled at the blood that seeped 
from the gaping wound in the Negro’s head. 

“Not in here. Not in here, I say,” cried Jarvis 
Singlereed with an oath. 

Two frightened Negroes, commandeered to carry 
the body, vacillated with their grewsome burden. 

A slouching individual stepped out from the 
whites and whispered something to Singlereed. 

“Well I’ll be—do you mean—capital idea,” sput- 
tered Singlereed. “Put that dead niggah ovah 
theah, you.” 

The two Negroes responded with alacrity, carry- 
ing the body into the morgue and laying it on the 
slab beside his victim. 

“You niggahs stay with us. We got work fo’ 
you to do.” 


Derision and ridicule echoed in the jeering 
guffaws. 

The clay of the market place had become dust 
an inch thick from the tramping of many feet. The 
jugs labeled “Cane Syrup” had all disappeared. 
Brooding wrath lowered. 

When unnoticed, rawboned mules with quiver- 
ing underlips were surreptitiously ridden away by 
black masters. Wagons and carts with crinkly heads 
bobbing from springless beds vanished in the dis- 
tance. 

Three o'clock struck from the jail house tower. 
The last vestige of breeze had subsided. A suffo- 
cating humidity began to wilt the mob, already 
stifling in the blazing heat of violent passion. 

The sun was still an unblinking eye of flame. 
Heat waves danced before the arching gaze. A 
tense understanding sped among the poor white 
farmers. A sudden secret word was whispered. 
“To-night—at seven—the sign will be given—at 
seven.” 

Grapevine telegraph or what not the news was 
circulated likewise in black town. Uncertainty, 
consternation and blind fear reigned. 

“Bong! Bong! Bong! Bong!” The jailhouse 
clock was striking. 

But for the dead in Jarvis Singlereed’s morgue 
there was no time. 

In the lull Jarvis Singlereed had gone back to 
his office to finish counting his money. Crouching 
in his swivel chair, pursing his vulture lips, with 
bald head, beaked nose and scrawny neck, he looked 
as he was, a giant bird of prey, counting his toll, 
fingering his toll. 

The temperature mounted, mounted. The torrid 
swelter became unbearable. Mopping his fevered 
brow, wiping his moist wrist until his handkerchief 
was soaked, Jarvis Singlereed again looked out of 
his office window. 

A slight breeze was stirring in the tree tops. A 
shadow was stealing over that burning furnace, the 
sun. Immediately a chill filled the air. Spirals 
of dust and debris gyrated. Birds, twittering un- 
easily, fluttered in and out of the tree tops, sway- 
ing now more and more vigorously. Bold blue jays, 
thieving crows, chipping sparrows, red feathered 
cardinals, ricebirds, vied with the sound of the 
gathering breeze; then they were drowned in the 
onrushing thunder of a tremendous wind. 

Jarvis Singlereed glimpsed excited farmers scurry- 
ing after their beasts, cars, wives, children. Then 
he saw nothing but the fury of the descending 
storm. He heard nothing but the sough of the 
wind. Nature, the old master, played upon the 
strings of the tempest, whistling, moaning, sobbing, 
scolding, roaring, defying, crashing. 

The hurricane leaped through the window at 
Jarvis Singlereed and he slammed down the rattling 
glass, panting, amidst flapping curtains, falling cal- 
endars and flying papers. Hot rage throbbed in his 
temples, a vague anger at the importance of human 
clay in the face of the invincible Unseen. 

(Continued on page 330) 
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TWO ARTISTS 


Poems by Lancston HuGuHes 
Drawings by Aaron DoucLas 
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Down an’ Out 


& If you loves me 
Help me when I’m down an’ out. 


If you loves me 
Help me when I’m down an’ out. 
Cause I’m a po’ gal that 

Nobody gives a damn about. 


’Stalment man’s done took ma clothes 
An’ rent time’s most nigh here. 
’Stalment man’s done took ma clothes, 
Rent time’s most nigh here. 

I'd like to buy a straightenin’ comb 
An’ I needs a dime for beer. 


Talk about yo’ friendly friends 
Bein’ kind to you. 
Talk about yo’ friendly friends 
Bein’ kind to you: 

= Just let yo’self git down an’ out 
I NEEDS A DIME FOR BEER An’ then see what they'll do. 


Lonesome Place 


I got to leave this town. 

It’s a lonesome place. 

Got to leave this town cause 
It’s a lonesome place. 

A po’, po’ boy can’t 
Find a friendly face. 


Goin’ down to de river 
Flowin’ deep an’ slow. 
Goin’ down to de river 
Deep an’ slow,— 
Cause there ain’t no worries 
Where de waters go. 


I’m weary, weary, 
Weary as I can be. 
Weary, weary, 
Weary as can be. 
This life’s so weary, 
’S "bout to overcome me. WEARY AS I CAN BE 
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Bound No’th Blues 


Goin’ down de road, Lord, 

Goin’ down de road. 

Down de road, Lord, 

Way, way down de road. 

Got to find somebody 

To help me carry this load. 

Road’s in front o’ me, 

Nothin’ to do but walk. 

Road’s in front o’ me, 

Walk . . . and walk . . . and walk. 
I'd like to meet a good friend 

To come along an’ talk. 

Road, road, road, O! 

Road, road . .. road . . . road, road! 
Road, road, road, O! 

On de No’thern road. 

These Mississippi towns ain’t 

ON DE NO’THERN ROAD Fit for a hoppin’ toad. 
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Can’t you understand, 
O, understand 

A good woman’s cryin’ 
For a no-good man? 


Play de blues for me. 
Play de blues for me. 
No other music 

*LI ease ma misery. 


Black gal like me, 
Black gal like me 
’*S got to hear a blues 
For her misery. 


Sing a soothin’ song. 
Said a soothin’ song, 

Cause de man I love’s done 
Done me wrong. 


PLAY DE BLUES 


Hard Luck 


Cause you don’t love me 
Is awful, awful hard. 
Gypsy done showed me 
Ma bad luck card. 


There ain’t no good left I don’t know what 

In this world for me. Po’ weary me can do. 
Gypsy done tole me,— Gypsy says I’d kill ma self 
Unlucky as can be. If I was you. 
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Romance and Tragedy in Harlem—A Reviews 


By James WeLpon JoHNSTON 


ROM its intrigu- 

ing prologue to 
its tragic end, here is 
an absorbing story. 
Whether you like it 
or dislike it you will 
read it through, every 
chapter, every page. 
Mr. Van Vechten is 
the first white novelist 
of note to undertake a 
portrayal of modern 
American Negro life under metropolitan conditions. 
Mr. Van Vechten is also the only white novelist 
I can now think of who has not viewed the 
Negro as a type, who has not treated the race as 
a unit, either good or bad. In NIGGER 
HEAVEN the author has chosen as his scene Har- 
lem, where Negro life is at its highest point of 
urbanity and sophistication, and there the entire 
action of the story is played out. The economy of 
stage Mr. Van Vechten imposes for himself enables 
him to gain in dramatic intensity but it does not 
limit him in the scope of the action. The story 
comprehends nearly every phase of life in the Ne- 
gro metropolis. It draws on the components of 
that life from the dregs to the froth. 

It was inevitable that the colorful life of Har- 
lem would sooner or later claim the pen of Carl 
Van Vechten. He has taken the material it offered 
him and achieved the most revealing, significant and 
powerful novel based exclusively on Negro life yet 
written. A Negro reviewer might pardonably ex- 
press the wish that a colored novelist had been the 
first to take this material and write a book of equal 
significance and power. Mr. Van Vechten is a 
modernist. In literature he is the child of his age. 
In NIGGER HEAVEN he has written a modern 
novel in every sense. He has written about the 
most modern aspects of Negro life, and he has done 
it in the most modern manner; for he has com- 
pletely discarded and scrapped the old formula and 
machinery for a Negro novel. He has no need of 
a deus ex machina from the white world either to 
involve or evolve the plot. There is, of course, the 
pressure of the white world, but it is external. The 
white characters are less than incidental. The story 
works itself out through the clashes and reactions 
of Negro character upon Negro character. Its fac- 
tors are the loves, the hates, the envies, the ambi- 
tions, the pride, the shamelessness, the intelligence, 
the ignorance, the goodness, the wickedness of Ne- 
gro characters. In this the author pays colored 
people the rare tribute of writing about them as 
people rather than as puppets. This representation 


*Nigger Heaven—By Carl Van Vechten. Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.50. 


of Negro characters in a novel as happy or unhappy, 
successful or unsuccessful, great or mean, not be- 
cause of the fortuitous attitudes of white characters 
in the book but because of the way in which 
they themselves meet and master their environment 
—a task imposed upon every group—is new, and in 
close accord with the present psychology of the 
intelligent element of the race. The only other 
full length novel following this scheme that I can 
recall at this moment is Jessie Fauset’s THERE IS 
CONFUSION. It is a scheme for the interpreta- 
tion of Negro life in America that opens up a new 
world for colored writers. 

There are those who will prejudge the book 
unfavorably on account of the title. This was the 
attitude taken by many toward Sheldon’s THE 
NIGGER, perhaps, the finest and fairest play on 
the race question that has yet been successfully pro- 
duced in New York. This attitude is natural, but 
it is probable that the reaction against the title 
of the novel will not be so strong as it was against 
the title of the play which was produced sixteen 
years ago. Indeed, one gauge of the Negro’s rise 
and development may be found in the degrees in 
which a race epithet loses its power to sting and 
hurt him. The title of Sheldon’s play was purely 
ironic, and the title of NIGGER HEAVEN is 
taken from the ironic use of the phrase made by the 
characters in the book. But whatever may be the 
attitudes and opinions on this point, the book and 
not the title is the thing. In the book Mr. Van 
Vechten does not stoop to burlesque or caricature. 
There are characters and incidents in the book that 
many will regard as worse than unpleasant, but 
always the author handles them with sincerity and 
fidelity. Anatoles and Rubys and Lascas and num- 
ber kings and cabarets and an underworld there 
are as well as there are Mary Loves and Byron 
Kassons and Olive Hamiltons and Howard Alli- 
sons and Dr. Lancasters and Underwoods and Sum- 
ners and young intellectuals. There are, too, Dick 
Sills and Buda Greens, living on both sides of the 
line, and then passing over. It is all life. It is 
all reality. And Mr. Van Vechten has taken these 
various manifestations of life and, as a true artist, 
depicted them as he sees them rather than as he 
might wish them to be. But the author again as 
a true artist, deftly maintains the symmetry and 
proportions of his work. The scenes of gay life, 
of night life, the glimpses of the underworld, with 
all their tinsel, their licentiousness, their depravity 
serve actually to set off in sharper relief the decent, 
cultured, intellectual life of Negro Harlem. But 
all these phases of life, good and bad, are merely 
the background for the story, and the story is the 
love life of Byron Kasson and Mary Love. 


Mary is a beautiful, golden-brown girl who 
works as an assistant librarian in one of the New 
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York public libraries. She is intelligent, cultured 
and refined. She is sweet, pure and placid until 
she meets Byron; she remains sweet and pure, but 
her placidity is shattered, the emotions which she 
sometimes feared she did not possess are stirred to 
the depths. Byron, bronze-colored, handsome, 
proud, impetuous and headstrong has just been 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania. At 
college he had made a literary reputation in the 
university periodicals; his professors had encour- 
aged him; so he comes to Harlem to make writing 
his profession and to conquer New York. He and 
Mary first meet at 2 gay week-end house party 
given by a wealthy woman of the smart set at her 
country home on Long Island—a house party at 
which Mary is sadly out of place. They meet 
again at a dinner given by the Sumners, one of the 
well-to-do, cultured colored families of Harlem. 
Byron calls to see Mary at her home, and the be- 
ginnings of love burst into a flame. The author 
makes an idyl of the awakening of love in Mary's 
heart. Byron starts out buoyant and sanguine. He 
receives a small monthly allowance from his father, 
but he must work to supplement that sum while he 
makes his way as a writer. He smarts under the 
rebuffs he meets with in trying to find work he con- 
siders in keeping with his training. He grows bit- 
ter and cynical under failure. He finally takes a 
job as an elevator boy, but this job he fails to hold. 
In the meantime he is devoting such time as the 
distractions of New York leave him to irresolute 
efforts at his writing. But there is something wrong 
with his stories, he sends them out and they regular- 
ly come back. Byron begins to slip. Mary tries to 
give him the benefit of her intelligent opinion and 
her knowledge of literature but his pride will not 
let her. His pride also keeps him from going for 
assistance to the Sumners and other influential 
friends to whom his father had given him letters; 
he does not want to be “patronized” by them. 
Byron cannot adapt himself, he cannot bend the 
bars of his environment to accommodate his own 
needs and desires. He has already failed, but he 
is not yet lost. Mary’s love is what he needs to 
keep him steady, but the very fullness of her love 
raises for him a wall which his rebellious nature 
will not permit him to get over or through. Mary’s 
love has developed in a two-fold manner, passion- 
ately and maternally; she jealously wants her hand- 
some young lover wholly for herself, and she wants 
to watch over him and guide and protect him as 
she would a child, which in many respects he is. 
Byron is irritated by her jealousy and her attitude 
of guardianship he resents. He realizes that he is 
a failure compared to the young intellectuals and 
professional men of Mary’s acquaintance and he 
feels that she, too, is pitying him, is patronizing 
him; and he will not be patronized. He begins to 
think of the fascinating, exotic Lasca Sartoris, whom 
he had met and danced with at a big charity ball. 
Her wit and beauty had amazed him and the talk 
about her purple past had stirred his imagination. 
He compares the tender, solicitous Mary with this 
superb woman, Lasca, who tramples all conven- 


tions under her shapely feet, who recognizes no 
limitations, who takes what she wants. Why 
couldn’t he know intimately such a woman? That 
would be life—that would be inspiration. 

One day Byron receives a letter from Russett Dur- 
wood, the editor of a great magazine, asking him to 
call regarding a story he had sent in. It is the 
story that carries all of Byron’s hopes, his great 
story. He forgets all about Lasca. He rushes as 
fast as his feet can carry him to Mary. It is Mary 
to whom he wants to break the good news. He is 
again the buoyant, sanguine and the lovable Byron. 
He is sure of success now, he has regained his self- 
confidence and self-respect, Mary’s love and solici- 
tude are now grateful to him. The outcome of the 
interview is a lecture from the great editor on the 
defects of the story. He has sent for Byron be- 
cause he is interested in Negro literature and Ne- 
gro writers. He has seen from parts of Byron’s 
story that he has talent and ability and can write. 
But “why in hell” doesn’t he write about something 
he knows about? Negro life—Harlem—West In- 
dians, Abyssinian Jews, religious Negroes, pagan 
Negroes, Negro intellectuals all living together in 
the same community. Why continue to employ the 
old clichés that have been worked to death by Nor- 
dics? Why not use this fresh material before a new 
crop of Nordics spring up and exploit it before 
Negro writers get around to it? Byron is stricken 
dumb, he can make no answer. He drags himself 
out of the building and makes his way to Central 
Park. ‘Through whirling emotions of disappoint- 
ment and heartbreak there surges a flame of fury. 
He will go back to the editor and tell him what 
he thinks of him; he will not stand to be treated as 
a Nigger. But he does not; instead, he sinks upon 
a park bench discouraged, disheartened, beaten. 
He hears a woman’s voice calling him, he raises his 
head to see Lasca beckoning him from her luxuri- 
ous limousine, Lasca, who takes what she wants. 
She takes Byron. She showers him with all the 
fragrance, the beauty, the wild ecstacies, the cruel- 
sweets of love that her perfect body and her law- 
less soul know. Byron, now, has not only failed, 
he is lost. And yet his is a fate before which self- 
righteousness should take no occasion to preen it- 
self. One must, indeed, be much of a prig not 
to make some allowances for youth caught in the 
circle of the lure of Lasca, the courtesan supreme. 
Lasca keeps Byron for a period, then, as she had 
done others before, she throws him out, banishes 
him wholly, and takes Randolph Petijohn, the num- 
ber king. From here on Byron’s journey down- 
ward is steep and fast. His moral disintegration 
is complete. He pleads, he raves, he broods. He 
becomes obsessed with the desire for revenge; and 
he procures a revolver and haunts the cabarets, lying 
in wait for the two objects of his hatred. One 
night in the Black Venus, drunk to the point of 
irresponsibility, he sees the number king enter. 
While Byron is trying to bring together his dis- 
solved will for the accomplishment of his purpose 
a shot rings out and Petijohn falls dead. The shot 

(Continued on page 330) 
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Casper Holstein 
who has again donated 
$1,000 for the Hol- 
stein Prizes in the 
Third Annual OP- 


“Having been all my life 
ws a firm and enthusiastic 
believer in the creative 
genius of the Negro race, 
to which I humbly belong, 
Opportunity's Contest to 
foster literary expression 
among Negroes has been 
@ source of abiding inter- 
est to me. I honestly be- 
lieve that it will go far 
towards consolidating the 
interests of and bridging 
the gap between the black 
and white races in the 
United States today. And 
particularly will it en- 
courage among our gifted 
youth the ambition to 
scale the empyrean heights 
of art and literature.” 


Opportunity’s Third Annual Contest 


for Negro Writers Offers 
$1000.99 in Prizes 


—to stimulate and foster creative literary effort among 
Negroes; to uncover those hidden treasures of artistic 
materials in Negro life; to locate and aid in orienting 
Negro writers of ability; to stimulate and encourage 
interest in the serious development of a body of literature 


about Negro life. 
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Short Stories 
First Prize ........ .....-$100.00 


$175.00 


to 

we The stories must deal with some phase of Negro life, either 
en directly or indirectly; otherwise there are no restrictions. They 
er- may be romantic, realistic, humorous, and each will be judged 


upon its quality as a good short story. 


“s These stories must not exceed 5,000 words. 

he 

ng 

ck Poetry 

First Prize $50.00 

is 5.00 
$100.00 


The theme may be the Negro or it may be some national 
figure or event, some natural symbol, some product of nature; 
a mood or musings—anything at all, whether it relates to 
Negro life or thought or not. 


Essays 
. $50.00 


$90.00 


The object here is to bid for a much abused type of literary 
expression im the hope of finding some examples of recog- 
nizable literary merit. The contestants will strive for clarity 
of diction, forcefulness, and originality of ideas, logical struc- 
ture, deft and effective employment of language, accuracy of 
data, and economy of words. The subject may be of the 
contestant’s selection, but must relate directly or indirectly 
to Negro life and contacts, or situations in whick Negroes 

~ have @ conspicuous interest. 


“The essays are limited to 3,000 words. 


The Holstein Prizes 


Plays 
$60.00 
Pelee Se 


$110.00 


The plays must deal with some phase of Negro life, either 
directly or indirectly, otherwise, there are no restrictions. They 
may be romantic, realistic, humorous, and each will be judged 
upon its quality as a good play. 


Personal Experience Sketches 
Second Prize ..... 


$60.00 


These sketches must be an actual experience and relate to 
some incident or situation or circumstance of personal life 
which makes it possible to understand how one feels and 
acts in the presence of a particular life problem. The con- 
testant will strive for complete frankness and self-scrutiny, 
truthfulness, and clarity of expression, 

These will be limited to 2,000 words. 


Musical Compositions 


Third Prize ........ 
$150.00 


These must be original musical compositions for either 
instrument or voice. No restriction is placed upon the theme. 

All compositions must be written legibly in ink. 

No work will be eligible that has been published. 

Tests must be in English. 


Alexander Pushkin Poetry Prize 


AWARD OF $100.00 


(a) This section is expected to call forth the most ambi- 
tious and most mature work of the Negro poet, and it is 
requested that to this section only the best work be sent. 

(b) The contest will be open to all Negro poets in this 
country or elsewhere. 


(c) Poems must be original end | eupenies, and not more 
than three may be entered b 
Poems must not excee three ieandved lines in length. 
(e) Poems must be in English. 
(f) Only one prise of $100.00 will be awarded, a honor- 
mention will be given to other ranking poem 


E 
Contest. 

Any paz poem, play, essay, 
ineligible for this Contest. 


General 


ntries submiteed in this contest shall not be submitted the same year for prizes in any other 
or personal experience sketch that has already been published is 


The Contest opens October 1, 1926 and closes February 28, 1927. 


Rules 


This Contest reserves the right to reject all manuscripts in any division if the contributions are ‘ 
deemed below a reasonable standard of quality or insufficient in number. 1 


Additional Prizes to be awarded will be announced in forthcoming issues of OPPORTUNITY. 
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N a recent address, Dr. Robert R. Moton, Presi- 
dent of the National Negro Business League, 
told the members of that organization that in order 
to be able to serve the race in the spirit of its Founder 
the League must adopt a workable twelve-months 
program which offered definite service and aid to 
Negro business. 


The first step in this new program was the organiza- 
tion of the National Negro Finance Corporation in 
1924 with temporary offices in Durham, North Caro- 
lina. With $100,000 worth of stock already sold the 
corporation has underwritten two successful bond 
issues for Negro concerns and served as a stabilizing 
force in a number of other instances. 


The second step was taken when the League held 
its annual meeting this year in Cleveland, Ohio. A 
thorough outline of work was mapped out for the six- 
teen Regional Vice-Presidents and each one of these 
national officers was pledged to begin active work at 
once to organize his territory and to arrange for a 
District Convention to be held before May 1, 1927. 


In addition, the League asked for a budget of 
$10,000 to carry out the following program: 

First: A national organizer to travel, organize 
Local Leagues and strengthen Leagues already or- 
ganized. This field worker will be a man conversant 
with modern business systems and business promotion. 
His chief function in traveling will not be to be enter- 
tained by Local Leagues but to render service to them 
in helping them to strengthen and develop their enter- 
prises through increased efficiency and cooperative 
efforts. The League will pay his salary and expenses. 
The Local Leagues visited will not be charged a fee 
for this organizer’s services. 

Second: The League will undertake to nationalize 
and popularize National Negro Trade Week through 
newspaper and magazine articles and will invite the 
cooperation of the Association of National Advertisers 
and other established agencies for business develop- 
ment. The League will employ every means possible 
to “sell” Negro business to the Negro and to America. 

Third: To maintain an information and exchange 
bureau which will keep Negro business men of the 
country informed of business opportunities along their 
particular lines; maintain sources of intormation of 
business problems; names and addresses of trained 
workers who may be available for positions and list 
positions open in Negro establishments. 

Fourth: To publish a monthly bulletin giving brief 
but comprehensive reports of the League’s activities 
and the unusual achievements of the race along busi- 
ness lines. 


Fifth: Within the limits of its resources, the League 


National Negro Business League Takes Forward 
Step at Cleveland 


GIES 


will seek competent and expert assistance in making a 
nation-wide survey of Negro business enterprises. 

That the business men are sincere in their deter- 
mination to make the League a useful organizatior 
was shown in the readiness with which they subscribec 
more than $5,000 to the above budget. 

The outlines and plan of work meets the suggestion 
of Secretary Hoover of the United States Department 
of Commerce, who in a letter to Dr. Moton which 
was read during the Cleveland Convention, said: “The 
successful operation of business is becoming more and 
more a matter of training and specialized knowledge 
of the best business methods.” 

J. A. Rogers, writing in The Amsterdam News, 
feels that the new program of service meets the criti- 
cism of the League that it had not helped the small 
Negro business man and regards it as a move whereby 
Negro business may “step out of the swaddling clothes” 
into “lusty manhood.” Lester A. Walton, writing in 
The New York World, says that “not for years was 
so much enthusiasm shown for any plan submitted.” 

The three trophy cups offered by the National 
Clean-Up and Paint-Up Bureau of New York for the 
three committees which did the most effective work 
during the National Negro Health Week were pre- 
sented by Miss Virginia R. Wing, of the Cleveland 
Health Council, to representatives from Cincinnati, 
Baltimore and Atlanta. This feature was followed 
by a most informing health address by Dr. Algernon 
B. Jackson, Director of Public Health Education of 
Howard University. 

At the Wednesday night session, August 18th, ad- 
dresses were delivered by Mayor John D. Marshall of 
Cleveland and by Senator Frank B. Willis. Senator 
Willis praised the work of the League and commended 
the race for the “amazing progress” which it has made 
since emancipation. 

A feature of the program this year was the classi- 
fication of the technical addresses into special groups: 
The Local League Session, The All-Ohio Session, The 
Business-Building Session, The Health Session and 
The Negro Migration Session. The principal address 
at the Thursday evening session was by Dr. C. V. 
Roman of Nashville, whose subject was: “Can the 
Negro Make the Grade in Business?” It was a 
scholarly and eloquent address which expressed the 
speaker’s view that the Negro can make the grade. 
In commenting upon Dr. Roman’s address one of the 

members said: “I agree with him that the Negro can 
make the grade in business and we will make the grade 
if we support the new program which the League has 
adopted.” Perhaps the expression best sums up the 
spirit of the Cleveland meeting of the League. 


Avson L. Ho sey. 
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The Rural School House 


I the Rural Schoolhouse Construction Report and 
the Community School Plans Bulletin No. 3 (re- 
vised), issued by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, Mr. 
Alfred K. Stern, director, gives further evidence of 
the deep and spreading influence of the beneficence of 
Julius Rosenwald and the efficient administration of 
his fund. The Julius Rosenwald Fund was incor- 
porated in 1917 under the laws of Illinois for charit- 
able, scientific, educational and religious purposes. Its 
home office is at Homan Avenue and Athington Street 
in Chicago, Illinois. Its headquarters for the work of 
schoolhouse construction is in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Nashville, Tenn., in charge of its Gen- 
eral Field Agent, S. L. Smith. 

The establishment of the Fund had its beginning 
in the answer of Mr. Julius Rosenwald to the appeals 
of Booker T. Washington; $21,000 of a $25,000 gift 
to Tuskegee Institute was set aside for aid on six 
rural colored schools in Alabama around Tuskegee. 
After subsequent contracts with Booker Washington, 
the philanthropist offered to give a sum of money to 
any colored rural community of less than 2,500 popu- 
lation which desired a better schoolhouse, with the 
requirement that the Negroes themselves must raise 
an amount equal to what he gave. The work began 
at Tuskegee and was part of its extension activities. 
Soon other states beside Alabama asked for aid. The 
personal activity of Mr. Rosenwald was soon trans- 
ferred to the incorporated Julius Rosenwald Fund 
with Mr. S. L. Smith as field agent. To aid the pzo- 
ple in raising money so as to take care of a part of 
the cost of promotion and inspection of buildings, the 


Fund makes an annual appropriation of $1,500 to pay 
on the salary and expense of a colored man employed 
for this purpose. 

For the year ending June 30, 1926, the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund contributed toward the construction of 
493 buildings—479 schools and 14 teachers’ homes. 
The amount of land on which these schools are located 
is 1,44834 acres or an average of 3 acres to each 
school. The 493 completed buildings and the 57 added 
rooms cost $2,467,755, contributed by Negroes, 
$447,400 (18.13 per cent), the whites $94,923 (3.85 
per cent), the public school authorities $1,523,601 
(61.74 per cent), and the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
$401,831 (16.28 per cent). 

Bulletin No. 3 of Community School Plans contains 
detailed plans worked out specifically for each type of 
school, with extensive directions for school grounds, 
location, materials, etc. Blue prints worked out in 
detail for each of the plans shown together with speci- 
fications and bills of materials are furnished through 
the State Department of Education after the com- 
munity has selected the plan to be used. 

In a recent letter to Mr. Charles S. Johnson, Direc- 
tor of Research and Investigation of the National 
Urban League, this statement was made: “The real 
worth of publicity in this work would be to stimulate 
other states by showing what has already been accom- 
plished, particularly in such a progressive state as 
North Carolina, in the education of her citizens. 
North Carolina has been outstanding, as the report 
will show you, having a total of 582 Negro school 
buildings.” 


Joy 


By Crarissa Scott 


Joy shakes me like the wind that lifts a sail, 


Like the roistering wind 


That laughs through stalwart pines. 


It floods me like the sun 
On rain-drenched trees 


That flash with silver and green. 


I abandon myself to joy— 


I laugh—I sing. 


Too long have I walked a desolate way, 
Too long stumbled down a maze 


Bewildered. 
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COMES first a very charming letter from Wash- 

ington and from Georgia Douglas Johnson her 
very self, saying: “I like the Ebony Flute. . . . I 
like those lines of Alexander’s very much myself. He 
is now in Philadelphia working at the Exposition. 
He will be so happy to know that his poem has been 
cited . . . then, too, a letter from William Stan- 
ley Braithwaite wherein he pays us the delightful com- 
pliment of saying: “You have made The Ebony Flute 
attractive and interesting and I am looking forward to 
each month as a sort of personal chat with you about 
books and things.” Eugene Gordon of Boston makes 
the pleasing gesture of an enthusiasm which calls forth 
two letters he throws us this delicious sweet- 
meat: “Helene Johnson is a member of the Saturday 
Evening Quill Club (of which I happen to be presi- 
dent), as is also Dorothy West, whose story was 
printed in the July Opportunity. These girls are 
cousins and are both so modest that they do not speak 
of their work even at Quill Club meetings, where such 
matters are supposed to be discussed, until formal de- 
mand had been made upon them. I was both surprised 
and delighted to note according to The Ebony Flute 
that Helene Johnson is to have three poems in Braith- 
waite’s Anthology.” 

This Quill Club interests me . . . here we have 
such people as Helene Johnson of such rare talent 
chatting with Eugene Gordon whose articles on the 
Negro Press have appeared in many magazines in- 
cluding the American Mercury. He, by the way, is 
writing a series of articles for the Fourth Estate pub- 
lished at 25 West 43rd Street, New York City, . . . 
he will discuss the Negro Press and Publications. 
The first two appeared in the issues for July 24th and 
31st. Dorothy West, whose Typewriter was awarded 
the second prize in the Short Story Section of the 
Opportunity Literary Contest for 1926, is also a 
member she has been contributing short 
stories to the Boston Post and has developed quite 
a following. . We who clink our cups over 
New York fire-places are wont to miss the fact that 
little knots of literary devotees are in like manner 
sipping their “cup o’ warmth” in this or that city 
of the “provinces.” Which reminds me that I have 
heard Georgia Douglas Johnson say that there is a 
Saturday Nighters Club in Washington, too. 

Well now that the Boni Contest is closed what 
have we? Certainly the breathless waiting until the 
awards are announced will keep us keyed up to the 
proper pitch that should greet the coming of this 
prize-winning novel by a Negro. Speaking of novels, 
I bethink me of all the people I have heard say they 
were going to write novels in the coming year. 
Eugene Gordon sets the pace at two which he plans 
completing by May Ist. Frank Horne, hail- 
ing from “the islands,” tells us that he has piles of 
notes that deal with his cerebral youngling. . . . 

Which reminds us to what extent the vogue for 
Nigger Heaven has set its tentacles upon Negro 
readers. I have seen the pale blue jacket with its 
discreet white printing in more brown arms than I 
have ever seen any one other book. Is it that we 
like so much reading about ourselves or are we par- 
ticularly interested in Mr. Van Vechten’s reaction to 


The Ebony Flute 


By GweENDOLYN BENNETT 


us whom he has known so well? With the critics of 
the New York journals giving it a friendly pat on 
the back and the dark readers of the town consumed 
either by interest or curiosity, Nigger Heaven ought 
to make of its author a wealthy as well as a wiser 
man. 

Other contests descend upon us . . . there is the 
new edition of the Opportunity Contest for this com- 
ing year with Mr. Holstein holding out a gracious 
hand to the new Negro the Crisis awards to 
be made in a comparatively short time a $500 
reward for the most convincing proof as to who was 
the author of The Yarn of a Yankee Privateer—the 
date is January Ist; the address is Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York : 
there will be Sesqui-Centennial Awards to be given 
to the best poems taken from the Braithwaite An- 
thology prizes of $100, $50 and $25 will be 
given to the three best poems. e donor of 
these prizes is unknown. The biggest catch by way 
of prizes is that offered by The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion—John Day Company. $50,000 in two prizes; 
$25,000 for the best novel by a man and $25,000 for 
the best novel by a woman. A competitor may sub- 
mit more than one manuscript and any author is 
eligible “regardless of nationality.” The date for the 
manuscript to be in the hands of the judges is July 
1, 1927. The address is The John Day Company, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. It seems that 
with all this causeway one or two of our younger 
writers ought to be able to procure the means of a 
mere sustenance at any rate. 

The question as to the finest, most beautiful or 
best line of poetry written by a Negro is still of 
moment. Miss Mary P. Burrill, teacher of Dra- 
matics at Dunbar High School, says: “I was in- 
terested in the discussion of the finest lines by a 
Negro poet. To me these lines by Claude McKay 
have a beauty that no Negro poet has equaled; in 
fact few poets of any race or clime have surpassed 
them”— 


Her voice was like the sound of blended flutes 
Blown by black players on a picnic day. 


Frank Horne flashes his lance in the fray with these 
words: “Interested in your quest for the best lines 
of poetry by a Negro. It is no doubt true that most 
of the lines of sheer beauty must be sought among the 
‘very’ moderns. But this line from Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar’s poem is always beauty for me— 


Ere sleep comes down to soothe the weary eyes— 


a line pregnant with soft sounds and vast mystery of 
infinite space. . . . And this from Claude McKay’s 
Harlem Shadows— 


Through the long night until the silver break 
Of day the little gray feet know no rest; 


utterly gorgeous expression of the poignant gray rest- 
lessness of a race, from dawn through eternal night. 

._. From James Weldon Johnson I always recall 
the last line from his little poem, Jf J We ere Paris, in 
which he extols “the woman sweetly ripe”— 
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And utterless longings in her eyes. . «. . 


And this ecstatic cry out of Jean Toomer’s lush col- 
lection in Cane— 
Her skin is like dusk on the Eastern horizon 
. «+ before the sun goes down. 


And from Jessie Fauset’s Noblesse Oblige this gor- 
geous bit:— 

I must jest while sorrow’s knife 

Stabs in ecstasy. 


. . + which brings me ultimately to the two masters 
—these lines from Countee Cullen’s Brown Girl— 


That brown girl's swagger gives a twitch 
To beauty like a queen; 


. to crown these scattered jewels, this diadem 
from Langston Hughes— 


Beat the drums of tragedy for me, 
And let the white violins whir thing and slow. 


—besides knowing lovely things when he sees them 
Dr. Horne also has a loud voice of praise for his 
fellow poets . . and from poems by Negroes 
it is but a thought’s span to poems about dusky folks. 

. This poem reprinted in the Sunday edition of 
the New York World for September 5th from Gypsy: 
a Cincinnati All Poetry Magazine— 


DARK DANCER 


You are a black rose 
Slowly bending 
Against the crying red of sunset. 


Only the pools of the forests 
Know eyes that hold such depth; 
Only the wind 

Such birdlike swiftness. 


You are slender 

Like a reed at midnight; 
(Midnight with no moon!) 
You are carven of ebony— 
Cold like black marble. 


Only the sea 

Knows the swirl of the scarves 
About you— 

Only the wind 

Such bird-like swiftness. 


J. P. McEvoy now turns from the Nordic vagaries 
in Americana to the soft loam of Harlem’s material for 
a revue, if its title presages anything 
Hallelujah, Get Hot ought to be a musical revue 
whose color and snap would make even the hectic 
intricacies of the erstwhile popular Charleston be- 
come the retarded movement of some pale and for- 
gotten race. Miss Fredricka Washington, formerly of 
the Club. Alabam’, plays Irene opposite Paul Robeson 
in Black Boy, the Liveright play. I am re- 
minded of a letter that appeared in the Herald-Tri- 
bune for September 5th. Katherine Metcalf Roof 
blunders through answer ta Anne Lawrence who it 
seems has written a calcitrant letter over Lulu Belle’s 
being taken as a prototype of the darker race. Miss 
Roof comes to the amazing conclusion that Miss Law- 
rence must be a West Indian and stumbles onto this 
conclusion : 


The West Indians may feel bitterly about such pro- 
ductions as “Shuffle Along” and “Blackbirds of 1926” 
—I understand that they do—but if I were a Negro 
I would rather have the talents of Florence Mills, 
Charles Gilpin, Johnny Hudgins and that priceless 
person who played the Chinese coolie in “Blackbirds,” 
than have all the solemn education of their universi- 
ties, or be president of one of their island republics. 


And right here we are moved to ask what being a 
West Indian and a Negro has to do with going to 
college or dancing a “wicked” Charleston or presid- 
ing over an island republic who ever heard 
of Negroes having an island republic, anyway? I 
think it is for some such impracticable dream that one 
Marcus Garvey is singing Water Boy at present. 
Katherine Roof worries on to this awe-inspiring close: 


Far from implying inferiority, such dramatic gifts 
are the very genius of the colored race; and artists 
like Harry Burleigh, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Booker 
T. Washington, John Tanner—a really great painter 
—or for the matter of that Paul Robeson and Taylor 
and Johnson are far too wise to release their hold 
upon them with higher education. These arrived 
artists appreciate too profoundly the soul-stirring 
beauty and subtle humor of the music and folk lore 
of their race. 


This is, of course, a pretty gesture on the part of 
Miss Roof but we see now that neither she nor Miss 
Lawrence is talking about the same thing and cer- 
tainly neither of them feel the way a true artistic 
critic should feel about Negroes in modern drama. 
Certainly they don’t wish to be put in the class with 
folks who say Nigger Heaven was written by a white 
man to prove that all Negroes think cabarets are a 
Paradise nor with people that say Lulu Belle is propa- 
ganda at any rate I wonder whether Kath- 
erine Roof knows how educated and “college spoiled” 
some of the folks she listed are. Harry Bur- 
leigh would not be so flattered to be called untrained 
. and Paul Robeson’s Phi Beta Kappa key and 
law degree have been subject for much newspaper and 
editorial comment. I don’t know of John Tanner 
but I imagine he might be a relative of H. O. Tan- 
ner, the famous painter of whom we as a race are 
so proud. . . . H. O. Tanner is ever so well 
trained and educated as an artist. But why battle 
about thinks like this so long as black is 
black and the moon comes up on the left we have 
people who measure art by a rule of thumb and beauty 
by the length of a word. By the by, Cecil De Mille 
is going to do Porgy with the hope of having Charles 
Gilpin as Porgy and Robeson as Cross . . . and 
Porgy lived in a Golden Age—and it most surely is 
a Golden Age when you can have a — and a 
Robeson at one and the same time. . . 

And from Paris, the city of dreams come true, this 
lovely word from Countee Cullen . 

“And how foolish I feel with all this ‘traveling and 
nothing done save one lone sonnet written at Keat’s 
grave in Rome: while your column fairly shrills with 
all the ambitious projects on foot by the younger and 
newer Negro. I must begin looking for gray hairs, 
for I fear my day is in the sere, the yellow leaf. The 
Ebony Flute shall hear from me when I return early 
in September.” 

. « « and how eagerly we shall wait for some more 
of those silver tones from a throat that knows right 
well the God in music! 
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Our Book Shelf 


Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro—By Newbell Niles 
Puckett, Ph.D. Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1926. $5.00. 


Over the past four or five years a small group of 
emancipated southern students and writers, with Chapel 
Hill in North Carolina as the cultural center, has been 
turning earnest, inquisitive eyes to the structure and 
social content of the Negro life around them. A result 
has been the publication of several books which have 
made really worth while contributions to the knowledge 
of this neglected population. Cautiously, the researches 
began with uncontrovertial subjects;—Negro songs, work 
songs and spirituals. In more than a spiritual way they 
have been related to the movingly human Negro plays of 
Paul Green, the plantation sketches of Julia Peterkin 
and Du Bose Heyward’s Porgy, all of which have come to 
magnificent fruition in the same cultural setting. The 
spirit of art and the growing passion for non-sentimental 
objectivity have so far triumphed as to infuse Negro 
life with a new interest and social value while saving 
for the finer appreciations of America its rich, even if 
unconscious folk art, and its simple, unveneered humanity. 

Now comes Dr. N. N. Puckett, a Mississippian by birth, 
and a professor at Western Reserve University, with a 
volume of research into a more involved, but vital aspect 
of Negro life, which gives every promise of becoming 
the most important sociological document of recent years 
on southern Negro life and on folk life itself. Into this 
inquiry, as the more than six hundred pages of well decu- 
mented data show, he has thrown years of labor. Work- 
ing in an open field, and taking his material from living 
sources for the most part, as the very nature of his study 
required, it is evident that in the accomplishment of his 
task, he has not been unwilling to submerge his person- 
ality in this bewildering folk psychology. Some twenty- 
four hundred hitherto unpublished folk beliefs current 
among Negroes in the south are presented with a schol- 
arly treatment of the principles governing their transmis- 
sion, their control over the life of Negroes, and along 
with this an attempt to show their origin. What these 
beliefs reveal of the fascinating interplay of advanced 
and backward cultures, of the absolute qualities of ignor- 
ance, of the strangle-hold ot superstitions on untutored 
minds, white and black, of the intellectual and spiritual 
isolation they reflect, of the warped lives and strange 
psychology and characteristics of peoples quick to be mis- 
understood, are the contribution of the book through page 
on page of living folk lore. 

The approach to these data is immediately sound and 
illuminating. Just as the antiquarian may find in the 
wood shed of the humble Negro family rare pieces of 
old period furniture, spinning wheels, low-boys, what-nots, 
passed down from master to servant and from servant to 
junk heap, so with the mental heirlooms of the old south. 
Into this out-house of mental heirlooms from a dead 
generation, Dr. Puckett has gone a-rummaging. Implicit 
in his findings is the fact that “advanced” and “back- 
ward” do not necessarily mean “white” and “black”, 
that educated Negroes may have shed these binding fears 
of the supernatural while uneducated whites still struggle 
under their enslavement; that these beliefs, whatever their 
origin, thread through the whole pattern of southern folk 
life, fierce and dominant where the light of science is 
blocked out, weak and ineffectual where these barriers are 
broken down. 

The Negro group in the south, presents the most solid 
isolation, and by virtue of this offers an extraordinary 
case for study. They are the repositories of the cast-off 
beliefs of other and alien generations, and with these 
beliefs are entwined their own African survivals, battered 
and changed by the present circumstances of their lives. 

Consider the foredooming circle of fears for illiterate 
minds: If a body remains limp after death some mem- 
ber of the family will follow; the last person whose 


name is called by a dying person will die next; if an 
old person is the first to die in a year other old ones will 
follow; if a person dies on Easter Sunday there will be 
seven deaths for seven consecutive weeks; if a picture 
falls, if old clothes of a corpse are taken out before the 
corpse, if one is the last to leave a wake, or the grave- 
yard, if one counts the carriages of a funeral, or meets 
a procession face to face, or passes a funeral, or drives 
a hearse, one will surely die. If a bird flies into a church 
or into a house during a funeral, or if a horse neighs, 
or a casket slips, or one leaves before the grave is filled, 
or if the earth sinks rapidly, or if one points at a grave, 
one will likewise surely die. Ghosts are ubiquitous and 
troublesome and witches are plentiful enough. Then 
there is the vast organization of fearful dominations in 
the remnants of voodooism and conjuration. Negroes with 
peculiarities who acquire a knowledge of herbs may be- 
come a terrifying power. They can control nature, bring 
death, disease, mishap, suffering on persons miles away at 
will, and no power can stay the evil of which they are 
capable save a stronger supernatural power. These “hoo- 
doo-doctors” can throw spells with “goopher dust”, or 
make “hands” that protect against other spells, all this 
with bags of old bones, weird-shaped stones, bark, herbs, 
nail parings, hair, leaves and old rags. Then there is 
the terror that lies in graveyard dirt: rub it on the hands 
and you can conjure a person by shaking hands with 
him; sprinkle it in his food and provoke a heavy sick- 
ness; throw it at your enemy and he falls unconscious. 
Snakes, black cat’s bones, love powders, with their myriad 
uses fill poor minds with a constant inescapable dread. 
The whole cycle of life is comprehended in this living 
black art. Sweethearts may won, families broken or 
united, enemies punished, the absent called, hearts soft- 
ened, jobs secured, the law evaded, luck in gambling 
brought, debts collected, trains stopped, children dis- 
ciplined, and all by knowing how to make, or where to 
get the proper “hands” or having the “hoodoo-man” pro- 
duce the appropriate spell. Nor is this all. Diseases may 
be cured or warded off. There is a world in itself of 
taboos and signs. There are certain days for pairing the 
nails with dire consequences for getting them mixed. 
Friday is dangerous, 13 is unlucky, bad luck may follow 
any of a thousand acts. 

Is there any wonder that harrassed souls who live for- 
ever in a world of ghosts, spirits, bloody bones and mali- 
cious neighbors, with every force and beauty of nature 
conspiring against their comfort and life, should embrace 
Christianity, the one softening balm, with a deep and 
passionate fervor? Or is there wonder that having em- 
braced it in the midst of these living fears they should, 
with a desperate casuistry, turn it to their own warped 
emotional needs? Here we find the nemesis of the physi- 
cian in the blind folk faith in weird powers of con- 
jurers; here we find a stern, invisible barrier against 
social development in the thralldom of false beliefs. 

The volume has its supreme value in the light it casts 
upon the turnings of these cowered minds, and upon the 
falsely premised though utterly rational behavior of Ne- 
groes within this controlled world, which everywhere 
passes as innate and unchangeable stupidity. For Negroes 
themselves it will prove a group psycho-analysis. 
these beliefs stand out in stark objectivity they become 
for them, of necessity, detached from their original and 
deep lying sources of power. And there will be slight 
comfort for the incurable bigots who insist that 
these peculiarities, with their implications of paganism 
and primitive nature, are the possession of a special race. 
For it is only when the author attempts to disentangle 
the origins that weaknesses appear to creep in. There 
are few Negro beliefs that do not have their counterparts 
in other peoples. He makes, with reference to these, one 
cautious generalization, that where there has been greatest 
contact with whites as in the direct maintenance and per- 
petuation of life, the European beliefs are dominant, and 
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where contact and supervision have been weakest, as in 
the field of pleasures, the African survivals hold. But 
after all, if the illiterate whites share the supposedly 
Negro beliefs and the illiterate Negroes share the white 
beliefs, and it is impossible to determine which originated 
which, the speculation for example, that the interest in 
hair straightening traces back to the African fondness 
for peculiar styles of hair dressing, becomes less than 
academic. It becomes useless. The point is that these be- 
liefs exist; they form a system; they control life habits, 
and Dr. Puckett has accomplished this presentation with a 
brilliant sweep. CHarLes S. JOHNSON. 


Heat—By Isa Glenn. Alfred Knopf. $2.50. 


SA GLENN was born in Georgia but the fact that she 

can dedicate her first novel, Heat, to Carl Van Vech- 
ten, whose latest offering, Nigger Heaven, is just off the 
press, indicates that the daughter of a former mayor of 
Atlanta and the one time wife of a brigadier-general, a 
West Pointer, cannot be entirely caste bound in her men- 
tal attitude. In fact, Miss Glenn’s novel is distinctly a 
conflict between the point of view that one would expect 
from one with her ancestry and marital experiences and 
that which a person who has lived in Paris under the 
wing of the artist Whistler and is now living in New 
York, an intimate of Van Vechten and his set, might 
naturally acquire. 

Heat is a novel but it is the story of a place—not the 
story of persons or events. There are characters, strongly 
defined, clearly depicted moving smoothly through a se- 
quence of well outlined events but they are all drenched 
in the atmosphere of the Philippines. So much is this 
true that one realizes immediately the Philippines and 
Manila are not an incidental background for a story but 
that the story happens because it is Manila; Manila with 
its “thick and shaking” air; its persistent scent of Ylang 
Ylang everywhere, its steaming rains, its scorpions and 
its scarlet Poinsettias: Manila with its dirt floors, its red 
tiled roofs, its walled town, its Spanish castles, its bar- 
racks, its moat, its monastery and its district “down 
the line;” Manila with its Filipinos, its half-castes, its 
Spaniards and its American occupation, all in an envelope 
of shimmering heat, the heat which the author feels domi- 
nates her characters and works out their destiny for them. 
These things are with one throughout the book. One 
never forgets them because they are uppermost in the 
author’s mind as she writes, as she herself tries to solve 
the meaning of them all, to catch the true spirit of the 
Philippines. 

In young Tom Vernay, recent West Point graduate, Miss 
Glenn creates the dreamer and idealist who sees in Man- 
ila and its history romance and glamour. He believes 
that he can penetrate the inscrutable mystery which the 
tropics always hold for the alien. But from the beginning 
Manila is his mistress and when, in the pursuit of her 
glamour, he throws away rank and caste she speedily 
claims him for her own. The romance of Manila is em- 
bodied in Dolores Ayla, daughter of the proud Dona 
Adelina and Don Sebastien who bitterly holding them- 
selves aloof from the American usurpers were taking 
Dolores to Spain for matrimony. But Dolores, in the 
meantime, Dolores of the Madonna face and wanton soul, 
was amusing herself with young Vernay and when she 
sailed away she took with her, the glamour but left 
Vernay chained to Manila. And there was nothing that 
Charlotte Carson, the litthke American school teacher who 
had given him her heart on the ship coming out; nothing 
that Richard Saulsbury, American business man, impervi- 
ous to anything in the tropics but the dollar and an oc- 
casional light-of-love, could do to free him. In the last 
chapter he was bare-footed, he had gone native. 


It is significant of its author’s strength and breadth that 
in this book written by a woman she is mercilessly candid 
and impartial. No one escapes. Men and women, Ameri- 
cans, Spaniards and Filipinos are portrayed as they are 
with all of their shows and weaknesses. The ladies of 
the army with all of their gossipiness and malicious in- 
sincerities, with their sham maternal attitude toward the 


youngsters of the post, the be-deviled Filipinos hating 
Spaniards and Americans alike seeking only dinero; the 
Spanish Dons ignoring Filipinos and smilingly hating 
the Americans as they sold them their treasures at extor- 
tionate prices; and the Americans—well, in their case the 
fact that they were in every way a superio: race settled 
everything. 

To the Philippines where there was already some ques- 
tion of race but largely a question of caste, the Ameri- 
cans brought their race issues. The soldiers in the bar- 
racks sang of the “little brown brother” as that rash sen- 
timentalist, William Taft, called the Filipino: 


“He may be a brother of William A. Taft 
But he ain’t no brother o’ mine.” 


They sang this from hearts full of bitterness at being so 
far from home in a heat-warped country among an alien 
race. The ladies of the army failed to understand or 
fully accept Charlotte Carson and girls like her who 
taught the natives, worked and lived among them. 


But the same hand that portrays the smug ladies of 
the army also created Charlotte and allowed her to live 
a life of self sacrifice for her catholic attitude held in 
ecorn by her own kind and natives alike. In this and in 
sympathetic portrayal of Tom Vernay and again in her 
impatience with the complacency of the American Babbitt 
Saulsbury we catch sight of the conflict of Miss 
Glenn’s own point of view. And when the story closes 
and we leave Tom Vernay with Josefa, his Filipino lady 
and his half caste child and leave Charlotte to her bar- 
ren home going we are still not sure just what Isa Glenn 
feels about the Philippines and all that is happening there. 
In fact we are not certain that Miss Glenn herself is 
sure what she feels about things. In writing this book 
it seems that she has been exploring her own mind, per- 
haps testing her own reactions to post events in the light 
of more recent contacts and events. It will be interesting 
to read her next book. We hope that there will be another. 

Eunice Hunton Carter. 


The Negro in American Life—By Wituis J. Kinc. 154 
pages. The Methodist Book Concern. 


It is a far cry from the Reverend Charles Carrol’s 
“The Negro A Beast,” published by the St. Louis Bible 
House in 1904, to the tone and temper of this little vol- 
ume by Professor King, issued by the Methodist Book 
Concern of New York. During the past ten years many 
of the more important religious bodies have been atoning 
for the previous apathy of organized Christianity in the 
matter of race-relations by publishing safe, dependable 
and informative books on the various aspects of race- 
contacts here and elsewhere. Such books as Dr. Patton’s 
The Lure of Africa, Mrs. Hammond’s In the Van- 
guard of a Race and Dr. Haynes’ The Trend of the 
Races are all designed to set the Negro at home and 
abroad in a better light and to soften the asperities of 
race-prejudice by cleansing douches of common-sense, 
dependable information and helpful discussion. Many 
of them, like Mrs. Fahs’ Race Relations and the pres- 
ent volume, are especially designed for study classes. 

Mr. King’s book describes itself as “an elective course 
for young people on Christian race relationships,” but 
the Christian part is separable from the rest of the vol- 
ume and is restricted to the twelfth chapter. An im- 
partial, almost impersonal, tone pervades it from start 
to finish; and it is borne in upon the intelligent reader 
that the author is extremely anxious to avoid giving 
offense. But, despite that handicap, he succeeds in being 
both interesting and instructive. 

The second and third chapters (“The Negro Among 
the Races of Mankind” and “The Theory of Racial In- 
feriority”) are a serviceable summary of modern anthro- 
pologic knowledge for the too busy man-in-the-street. 
The next chapter is devoted to “The Negro Prior to his 
Coming to America” and opens with this challenging 
sentence: “If one would fully understand the American 
Negro one must know his African background.” That 
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background so often exists as a vague amorphous realm 
of jungles (which, by the way, are Indian, not African), 
jujus, cannibalism and chain-gangs, that one needs to 
insist on the knowing of it in face of the imposing mass 
of available printed information. It is not only white 
men like Stoddard, Simpson and Gregory who are 
ignorant of that background and its cultural implica- 
tions, but even Negro writers like Dr. Du Bois and Wood- 
son, whose History of the Negro Church collapses at 
the outset for lack of this underpinning. And even Mr. 
King, while conversant with the more accessible white 
writers on Africa like Miss Kingsley, Mungo Park, 
Naylor and Lady Lugard, is unfortunately unacquainted 
with the sometimes more authoritative works of African 
Negroes like Sarbah, Hayford, Blyden, Jabavu, Plaatje 
and Betts. 

In the remaining nine chapters Professor King tells 
the story of the Negroes’ participation in the building 
of this country, his handicaps and achievements in in- 
dustry, politics, education and home-building; and sum- 
marizes the social and spiritual contributions which he 
has made and is making to the sum-total of American 
life. He deftly dodges controversy by stating dispas- 
sionately both sides of most questions; and by so doing 
gets the facts in the record without evoking dissent. In 
this respect the method of his presentation is an ideal 
one for a volume designed as a text-book. ° 

His discussions of slavery, Reconstruction (1865-78), 
race riots, intermarriage, social equality, the recent mi- 
grations and inter-racial cooperation penetrate to the 
roots of these matters; they are clear, concise and in- 
formative, and they really elucidate. The book will 
commend itself to all those who need a brief, yet com- 
prehensive summary of the origin, evolution and present 
status of the Negro problem in the United States. 


Husert H. Harrison. 


Correspondence 


My dear Mr. Johnson: 

_ When I first read Nella Imes’ answer to my criticism 
of Walter White’s Flight, it had been my intention to 
let the matter drop there, else we be accused of creat- 
ing much ado about nothing. But the realization of this 
charmingly energetic partizanship in a literary matter 
within my own group, aroused by my own controversial 
review, so tickled my innate and unpardonable vanity, 
that words fairly bubble from my pen in reply. Perhaps 
when we are more critically mature and colder of blood, 
neither Mrs. Imes nor myself will bother to express our 
opinions in so open and positive a manner. But now, I 
welcome her into the lists of critical controversy. 

Your correspondent’s answer is most brilliantly illogical. 
She falls headlong into a similar pathetic fallacy with 
the novel she so zealously defends, in that she, too, mis- 
takes the intention for the accomplishment, the conception 
for the expression. Hardly anyone—just really anyone— 
could have missed the intention. For even such as I, 
did not Mr. White most graciously include, first a dis- 
sertation by Professor Henry Meekins on the perils of 
industrialism to the soul, and almost immediately fol- 
lowing several other pages in which Mr. Chuan, the 
visiting “mogul,” holds forth at great length on eastern 
vs. western civilization? Did I not applaud Mr. White 
for assuming such an exacting and high-minded assign- 
ment? So that it is surely Mr. White, and not I, who 
must be accused of “missing the point.” The conflict of 
spirituality and materialism was indicated but never 
incorporated into the being of Mimi. The idea was 


pointed out, but never woven into the warp and woof. 


of the story. I am certain that Mr. White meant to, but 
it is he that missed the point. 

It is perfectly evident that we agree that the intention 
was worthy, so that our disagreement must center upon 
the degree of accomplishment. The briefest met is 
to clear away the objections Mrs. Imes makes to portions 


of my own review. She objects most strenuously to my 
choice of Maria Chapdelaine, Mattie Frome and Salamm- 
bo as subjects for comparison with Mimi, saying that 
they were excellent for their times and environment while 
Mimi is for hers. There are so many illogical non 
sequiturs here that I really do not know where to start. 
First, Mrs. Imes must understand that these inestimable 
ladies were chosen as examples of consummate skill in 
character creation and analysis and, as such, constitute 
the company to which Mimi should have aspired. And 
in the idea of Mimi being “modern” and Marie and the 
rest relegated to “their times and environment,” Mrs. 
Imes commits her cardinal sin against literature. Mimi 
“modern” to be sure! And when did Maria’s “thousand 
aves” die? When will sacrifice in the name of love die? 
They will always be “trapped” Matties. Is not Ham- 
let “modern”? Mrs. Imes is surely aware that 
there is no such thing in the kingdom of art as 
“times” and environment. Not only is a thing of beauty 
a joy forever, but a character simply, powerfully and 
beautifully alive is forever modern. “Judging by present 
day standards,” you say. What is my concern with 
“present day standards”? We are judging here a pro- 
fessed work of art, to somewhere take its place beside 
“Hamlet” and “An American Tragedy.” Mr. White has 
presumed to rush in where Conrad and Dumas have so 
fearfully trod. Does Mrs. Imes mean that I am to judge 
it as last week’s best book by a Negro—to say that it 
is fair for its moment and its race? My concern is 
neither with chronology nor pigmentation, but with the 
eternal verity of art, and in this intense and glaring 
light, Flight is a poor book. I am evaluating this story 
as literature, an artistic accomplishment. In its final 
appraisal, what do I care what he meant to do if he 
didn’t do it; what is it my concern of the hours con- 
sumed or the mental anguish if Mimi never comes to 
life? He offers her up unto the altar of art, he chal- 
lenges all art in his gesture and in that light have I 
judged him. George Jean Nathan aptly says, “Criticism 
is the art of appraising that which isn’t in terms of what 
it should be, and that which should be in terms of what 
it isn’t. The rest—is mere handshaking.” 

Mrs. Imes insists that “spiritual things were essential 
to her full existence” in speaking of Mimi, and that her 
final flight back to her people was prompted by these 
yearnings for spirituality. What made her think she 
would find solace there? Surely not the same people that 
drove her from pillar to with her child of love? 
Surely not in the petty jealousies and tinsel of Mr. 
White’s Harlem? Where was she to satisfy this “intense 
spirituality” among her own people? It was this fact 
that prompted me to observe that Mimi had been deserted 
at the most critical stage of her career. Mrs. Imes 
agrees with this statement, claiming that Mr. White 
meant to do so. She truly frightens me at times by the 
clarity of insight she has as to the intentions of Mr. 
White. I agree with Mrs. Imes that “authors do 
not supply imaginations” but they themselves must be 
possessed of enough imaginative power to at least indi- 
cate the direction in which they wish to be followed. 
After all, the imagination is a bridging function and the 
author should at least survey the ground, give me some 
river to cross, indicate a spot here and there that the 
bridge is to touch, suggest some distant horizon into 
which my far flung bridge is to disappear. If not that, 
then Mr. White’s novel might just as well have been 
written in some such manner as this:— 

“Mimi — colored—disillusioned—white — disillusioned 
No. 2—colored No. 2 . . . please use imagination.” 

Let me close, Mr. Johnson, by thanking you again for 
the privilege of reviewing Flight and answering Nella 
Imes. This interest she displays as well as that which 
has come to my ears from other quarters have been most 
gratifying. But I remain quite incorrigible. I firmly attest 
that Mr. White is a jolly fine fellow, but I as vehemently 
insist that he has not written a jolly fine book. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Frank Horne. 
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Music, Art and Literature 


On August the eighteenth Clarence Cameron White 
personally conducted the Goldman Concert Band in its 
recital at New York University campus in a rendition of 
his recent composition “Bandana Sketches,” which Mr. 
Goldman has included in the season’s program. 


The National Association of Musicians was the guest 
of the Robert Curtis Ogden Association of the Wana- 
maker’s Store opening at a band concert, August 27th. 
Selections by Europe, Ciarence Cameron White, Tyers 
and Cooke were led by Bandmaster J. Lawrence Grin- 
nell, formerly with the Tenth United States Cavalry. 
Melville Charlton, organist at the Union Theological 
Seminary and the Jewish Synagogue of New York, 
played the Wanamaker organ. His program included 
the following: “Toccata” in F Minor by Bach; “Sketch” 
by Burleigh; “Chromatic Fantasie” by Thiele; “Swing 
Low Sweet Chariot” by Diton; “Last Movement, Fifth 
Symphony” by Widor. There was an evening program 
over the radio by the visiting artists. 


The Twenty-fourth Infantry Band is the oldest mili- 
tary band in the United States. Organized with the 
regiment in 1869, it has accompanied the regiment on all 
expeditions and engagements. The band is distinctive 
for its musical ability as well as the composition of its 
personnel, The average of all the members is thirty- 
one years, while the average length of service is eleven 
years. Practically every member of the band is a gram- 
mar school graduate and many have been graduated 
from high school. Before being accepted an applicant 
is required to complete a one-year course at the Army 
Musical School in Washington, D. C. The leader of 
this band, Staff Sergeant Robert Tresville, is an accom- 
plished musician. He has spent more than twenty years 
in the study of music, including several years under 
Frank and Walter Damrosch. He is the only colored 
member that has been selected to be a member of the 
famous Damrosch Choral Club. It is one of the few 
bands which can extemporize and transport with no ap- 
parent effort. This wonderful faculty is exemplified in 
its rendition of the now famous Bugle Blues. There is, 
as far as is known, no written scores for the jazz num- 
ber, yet upon every occasion that it is played it almost 
note for note remains unchanged. It is played in major 
or minor, depending upon the feelings of the band and 
the occasion. The superiority of this band led to its 
selection to attend a world’s fair at St. Louis, and later 
in San Francisco. It was later selected to act as guard 
of honor and play the “Liberty Bell” on the departure 
of the famous bell when it started on its long tour 
through the United States in 1915. It has been con- 
stantly called upon to give concerts and to play at official 
ceremonies. Its membership is at present sixty pieces, 
which makes it the largest regimental band in the army. 
Attached to the band is the famous Twenty-Fourth Infan- 
try Bugle and Drum Corps of twenty additional pieces. 


Frank Lloyd, who gave the world one of the biggest 
sea-dramas ever filmed in the Sea-Hawk, has started 
production of another epic sea picture, The Eagle of Sea, 
under the Paramount-Lasky banner. In addition to a 
large cast of colored extras to be used as pirates and 
soldiers, additional colored actors are now working in 
various roles as slaves, flower-girls, coachmen, footmen 
and other character parts. Among the most noted of these 
are Inez Anderson, George West, Ora Tuggle, Alice 
Nichols, and Lola Mackey. 


Cecil B. De Mille says “We are going ahead with 
Porgy. 


I have Miss Olga Printzlau making my first 


Survey of the Month 


rough adaptations. We hope to be shooting in Septem- 
ber or October—although I have so many things to do 
between now and then that I can’t honestly set an actual 
starting date. I hope Paul Robeson was interested in 
the character of Crown. He'd make a splendid Crown 
and Gilpin a great Porgy.” 


A theater for vaudeville and moving pictures is being 
built in Monrovia, Liberia. It will be completed in the 
next six months. Since in the employment of thousands 
of laborers on rubber plantations by the Firestone Com- 
pany of the U. S. A. more money has played in circula- 
tion and natives are better fed and better clothed. 


Education 


Over $150,000 has been raised in cash toward the 
Howard Medical Endowment Fund. The General Edu- 
cation Board has consented to give a like sum. There 
are unpaid pledges to the amount of $130,000, leaving a 
balance of $70,000 to be pledged to complete the $500,000 
necessary to be raised by the school to keep Howard in 
class “A” rating. The drive is to continue until the half 
million is raised. 


Miss Harriet Ida Pickens, the seventeen year old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Pickens of 260 West 
139th Street, has passed the inter-College entrance exam- 
inations held in June without conditions. Passing these 
examinations gives her a $200 scholarship from the Smith 
trustees. Miss Pickens is a graduate of Wadleigh High 
School, New York City. She was active in athletics 
while in high school and on several occasions won the 
little gold basket-balls and other trophies. 


President M. W. Dogan of Wiley College gives out 
the statement from the registrar of the Graduate School, 
Harvard University, that Harvard has decided to recog- 
nize Wiley as an accredited institution. This means that 
students completing their college work at Wiley whose 
records are good will be admitted to the Graduate School 
of Harvard. This recognition has also been accorded 
Wiley by Northwestern University and the University of 


Wisconsin. 


Miss Ollie M. Cooper of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is believed to be the first colored woman 
to successfully pass the rigid D. C. bar examinations. 


Howard University, Washington, D. C., summer 
school, with an enrollment of 226 students, closed Wednes- 
day, August eighteenth, George W. Lightfoot was 
am The fall term will open September twenty- 
ourth. 


The annual commencement exercises of the Dunbar, 
Armstrong Technical and Shaw Junior High Schools of 
Washington, D. C., were held in the auditorium of Dun- 
bar High School, Friday morning, August twentieth, at 
1:30. The Reverend Charles H. Wesley of Howard 
University delivered an address to thirty-one student 
graduates. The diplomas were awarded by Mr. L. L. 
Perry, director of the vacation schools. Invocation was 
offered by Reverend A. Sayles. 


The American Student Delegation since its arrival in 
Russia has been asked many questions by students and 
newspaper reporters about the race question in America. 
Moscow, Nishninow, Jorod, Kason, Samara and Saratoo 
have shown interest in the conditions of Negroes in 
America. Russian students are interested in the race 
problem because many of them belong to minority racial 
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groups who were oppressed under the Cyarist regime. 
The students at Kason were glad to see a Negro with 
the American delegation. The Tartar students have 
expressed sympathy with the lot of the Negro in America, 
and ask how long will America oppress and lynch the 
Negroes. At Moscow, the chairman of the All-Russian 
Student Federation asked the delegation to make a state- 
ment of their feelings on the race question. The mem- 
bers agreed upon Miss Flementine Pierce from Lancaster 
County, Virginia, the only Southern white member of 
the delegation to make the statement. Miss Pierce told 
the Russians that there were much prejudice in America 
against Negroes, and that there had been lynchings in 
the South, but that lynchings had greatly decreased and 
conditions were much better between the two races. Not 
satisfied with Miss Pierce’s statement, the chairman asked 
Thomas L. Dabney, one of the Negro members of the 
delegation, to make a statement on race relations. He 
gave the results of investigation made last winter on 
lynching and the race problem. 

At Samara, they know of the work of the late Booker 
T. Washington and the literary productions of W. E. B. 
DuBois. Neither reporters nor students there could un- 
derstand why Negro students are not admitted to the 
white colleges and universities of the South. The dele- 
gation has found an astonishing interest among Russian 
students in the relations between whites and Negroes in 
America. A professor in the communist University of 
the Far East could not believe that conditions in America 
relating to the race problem are as they are represented 
in Walter White’s “Fire in the Flint.” The book has 
been read by many students in Russia, having recently 
been translated into Russian and placed in the library 
of the Moscow University. 


An exhaustive resume of the work accomplished in ten 
years by the Extension Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, contained in a bulletin re- 
cently issued by the Department, relates particularly to 
the work done to aid the Negro farmers, together with 
the boys and girls in their club organizations. It has 
been possible to build up an agricultural organization in 
the South for Negro people, because of Hampton and 
Tuskegee Institutes and the many similar but smaller 
institutions in existence in the Southern States. When 
farmers’ cooperative demonstration work was begun in 
1903, the demonstration agents were all white men at 
first, but Negro demonstrators were enrolled. Often they 
were more successful than white farmers in putting on 
demonstrations, because they followed instructions more 
faithfully and carefully. County agricultural agents 
often reported twenty-five per cent of their demonstrators 
as being Negroes. In view of the fact that Negro women 
and girls have always done much of the domestic labor 
in Southern homes and because Negro schools and col- 
leges had given courses in Home Economics, home demon- 
stration work for Negroes was started in a most favor- 
abie environment and atmosphere. The first Negro home 
demonstration agent was Annie Peters of Bowling, Okla., 
who was appointed on January twenty-third, 1912. The 
history of extension work for Negroes in the South has 
not been exactly parallel to that of the whites. The white 
agents started work with men demonstrators, followed by 
boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs and home demonstration work. 
Negro extension work started with men and women first. 
When the Negro agents began later to enroll boys and 
girls, they did so because they felt that these young folks 
should have an influence in the development of farming 
and home-making in their communities. The gradual in- 
crease in the number of Negro agents and also in the 
appropriation for their support during the past ten years 
gives much promise for the development of this work in 
the future. A development peculiar to the Negro exten- 
sion work has been the movable school, or Booker T. 
Washington school on wheels. The movable school is 
an auto truck carrying equipment for demonstration pur- 
poses and accompanied by an automobile conveying in- 
structors. The equipment consist of farms and home 
tools and utensils necessary to illustrate better methods of 


work. The school goes to a home by appointment of a 
local agent, and stays from one to three days. A part 
of the equipment is a motion picture machine for showing 
films and slides in the church meetings at night. Con- 
structive rural engineering work was done on three 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-seven farms under the 
guidance of county agricultural agents. 


What is described as the greatest recognition ever given 
Negroes by a world conference was accorded the eighteen 
American and five African Negroes in attendance at the 
World Conference of Y. M. C. A. Workers, held August 
first to sixth at Helsinfors, Finland. R. W. Bullock, 
National Colored Boys’ Secretary of the U. S. National 
Board, and W. S. Nelson, professor at Howard University, 
Washington, were also discussion leaders. One of the 
outstanding figures from the colored American group was 
the Rev. Channing H. Tobias, senior international secre- 
tary Y. M. C. A. work among colored men, United 
States National Council, of New York City. Mr. Tobias 
addressed the conference on “Christ and the Negro 
Youth,” copies of his address in English, French and 
German being distributed among the conference members. 
Fifteen hundred delegates from forty-six nations heard 
and applauded the address. In Mr. Tobias’ discussion 
group of thirty men was included Prince Oscar Berna- 
dotte, a brother of the King of Sweden. 


Fire destroyed a colored public school in Hammond, 
La., recently. Damage is estimated at $20,000. This is 
the second mysterious fire to destroy a colored school 
building in this neighborhood. 


Twenty-four colored branch libraries in United States 
cities and twelve in colleges are listed by the American 
Library Association in a special survey furnished in 
August. They survey estimates that Hampton Institute, 
which has the most valuable library building, costing a 
hundred thousand dollars, has also the largest number 
of volumes—55,000. Tuskegee is second with 20,000 
volumes. The late Andrew Carnegie was responsible for 
eleven of the twelve college libraries and nine of the 
twenty-four city public libraries for colored readers. The 
Carnegie Library at Howard is the biggest and most 
expensive, costing $50,000. Later information from How- 
ard University indicates that its library is the second 
largest in the country. It comprises 41,000 bound 
volumes and 20,000 pamphlets. In addition, its Law 
School Branch lists 5,000 legal volumes; $10,000 a year 
is spent for new books; 150 newspapers and periodicals 
are listed in the reading rooms. The American Library 
Association has, as an important part of its program, set 
itself to create and extend Negro libraries throughout the 
United States. It can give, to individuals and groups, 
invaluable assistance and advice in the establishing and 
the operation of libraries, and it is particularly active at 
the present time in fostering library legislation for colored 
people. Its nation-wide experience can be given to estab- 
lished Negro libraries for guidance in how and what to 
read, whether they are members of the association or not. 
It has already published thirteen books in a series on all 
the great fields of human knowledge. These are in essay 
form and contain outlines for reading in these subjects. 


Personal 


Harry C. Smith, who, with eleven white men, was can- 
didate for Governor in the recent Ohio primaries, ran 
fifth, receiving more votes than seven white candidates. 
Mr. Smith is editor of the Cleveland Gazette, which 
entered its forty-fourth year, never missing an issue since 
August 25, 1883. 


Dr. John A. Singleton and F. L. Barnett, both of 
Omaha, and T. C. Williams of Lincoln, Nebraska, are 
successful candidates on the Republican ticket for State 
Legislature as the result of the primaries in August. 
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The Board of Trustees of Bennett College for Women 
at Greensboro, N. C., announced today that David D. 
Jones of Atlanta, Georgia, has accepted the presidency 
of the college and assumed the duties of that office Sep- 
tember first. President Jones, who is a former St. Louis 
“Y" Secretary, is a brother of Bishop R. E. Jones. 


William Davis, only eighteen years of age, displayed 
rare grit and endurance in riding his motorcycle from 
his home at 75 West 141st Street, New York, to Los 
Angeles and back. 


Constance Ridley, as a delegate to the Settlement Con- 
ference held in Cleveland recently, made such an im- 
pression that she was put on one of the important com- 
mittees with Jane Addams. This led to her selection as 
one of the Discussion Leaders at the Maine Student 
Conference. Miss Ridley is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Boston Urban League. 


At the regular meeting on Thursday, August nineteenth, 
of the American Fund of Public Service, known as the 
Garland Fund, after the name of its donor, James Wel- 
don Johnson, Secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, was elected presi- 
dent. The Garland Fund made an initial gift of five 
thousand dollars to the Legal Defense Fund raised by 
the N. A. A, C. P. and further gifts of upwards of 
twenty-one thousand dollars as the N. A. A. C. P. met 
its offers. Mr. Johnson has for several years been one of 
the board administering the Garland Fund. 


J. Finley Wilson has again been honored by the Im- 
proved Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks of the 
World by his election for the fifth time as its Grand 
Exalted Ruler. He is the first to have held this office 
for so long a time; and has broken all records in the 
matter of organizing lodges throughout the country and 
building up the order. 


Miss Ernestine Jessie Covington, an Oberlin graduate, 
has been awarded a fellowship for the third consecutive 
year at the Juilliard Musical Foundation. Just before 
going to Texas, where she is visiting her parents, Miss 
Covington broadcasted over station W.E.A.F several 
times, 


Paul E. Johnson has become one of the largest manu- 
facturers of Therapeutic Lamps in the world. His line 
includes incandescent, carbon and special heat or infra- 
red lamps, made in different types and sizes. The year 
1925 showed cash receipts of $139,563.85. Johnson’s plant 
is on the edge of the West Side manufacturing district 
of Chicago. The personnel of his plant is selected accord- 
ing to merit and consists of workmen of Polish, Jewish, 
Negro, Swedish, German and Irish extraction. His fac- 
tory consists of punch presses, drill presses, screw ma- 
chines, die-casting department, copper and nickel plating 
department, japanning and tool-making department. In 
another half of the building are the offices, show-room, 
stock, assembly and shipping rooms. Johnson started with 
Charles H. Killough, who sold furniture and instruments 
for physicians use. He started as an office-boy and porter 
at $4 a week. When he left five years later he had 
charge of the shipping-rooms and the repair work. When 
he started his own business he faced the stern resistance 
of the General Electric Company. He out-witted them, 
as in all other competitions, by inventing his own subsi- 
tutes for the articles they manufactured. His lamps are 
not only used in the treatment of tuberculosis, ulcers, 
amenia, and nervousness, but for many industrial purposes 
such as: aging woods, curing tobacco, tanning leather, 
making patent leather, sterilizing water, testing dyes, de- 
tecting fraudulent art, raised securities, bleaching, etc. 
His products find wide sale in America among the medi- 
cal profession, hospitals, universities, city health depart- 
ments and life insurance companies. 


Conventions and Conferences 


The thirty-first annual sessions of the National Medi- 
cal Association was held in Philadelphia August 23 to 
27. The committee on arrangements had mapped out a 
very comprehensive program which included papers 
written by some of the most outstanding medical men of 
the country. Clinics were held at the Jefferson Hospital, 
University of Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Hospital, Mercy Hospital and Douglass Hospital, 
and in the school buildings where the meetings were 
held. Cooperating with the members of the profession 
in giving these clinics, who are members of the National 
Medical Association, were men who are internationally 
known in their special branches. General and specialist 
surgeons of renown returned from their vacations 
especially to conduct clinics for the visitors to the Nation- 
al Medical Association. The city officials of Philadelphia 
granted the use of the Walter George Public School and 
the James Logan Public School. The scientific sessions 
of the association were held at these two places. The 
pharmaceutical and medical clinics were held there also. 


The Grand Order of St. Luke held its sixty-second 
annual Grand Session in Phoebus, Va., August seven- 
teenth and eighteenth, 1926. Ella R. Dungee is the R. W. 
G. Chief and E. T. Smith is R. W. G. Secretary. 


With First Vice-President John L. Webb of Hot Springs, 
Ark., in the chair, the twenty-seventh annual session of 
the National Negro Business League, founded by Booker 
T. Washington, opened in Cleveland Wednesday, August 
the eighteenth, for a three-day session. Dr. R. R. Moton, 
the president, was prevented from being present by ill- 
ness. There were many interesting exhibits. With hair 
and cosmetic preparations still in the lead there was, 
nevertheless, a creditable display of electric, shoe, foun- 
dry, farm, cloth and domestic appliances such as mark 
real commercial progress, all invented or manufactured 
by colored people. The most striking exhibit was that 
of Paul E. Johnson, Inc., of Chicago, an appliance for 
creating artificial sunlight, which is being used in many 
of the -leading hospitals of America and other parts of 
the world, as well as for a variety of other uses as dry- 
ing fruit and sterilizing milk. This firm which manu- 
factures twenty-nine other kinds of lamps, is headed by 
Mr. Johnson, the inventor, who started as an office boy 
with a firm dealing in second hand electric appliances at 
four dollars a week, Many inspiring addresses were made 
on the closing day. Albert H. Lee of Chicago, president 
of the Your Cab Company, told of the growth of the 
company from the ownership of a single cab a few years 
ago to the present number of ninety-five, with two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven employees all colored. Mr. Lee 
stressed the importance of Negroes getting into business. 
“My experience is,” he said, “that as soon as we are in 
a position to talk business we are no longer treated as 
Negroes but as Americans.” Dr. Algernon B, Jackson, 
Director of Public Education at Howard University, de- 
clared that more business failures were due to physiolog- 
ical than to economic causes. The basis of ascendancy, 
the power of doing things, lies in health. “The biggest 
business before the so-called Negro today,” he said, “is 
to become an American and a healthy American.” Other 
speakers were Gerard Millar, Health Lecturer of Buf- 
falo; O. H. Banks ot Hotel Biltmore, Detroit, Mich., on 
the hotel business; R. V. Randolph of St. Louis, Mo., on 
the “Shoe Business Among Negroes”; C. E. Ford on 
“Cattle Buying.” Mr. Ford is a_ livestock commission 
merchant, of Buffalo, New York. Intensive plans were 
laid for increasing Negro business in the coming year, 
four of which are the pressing into service of the National 
Medical Association, the churches and all the fraternal 
organizations into a boosters’ campaign; a still greater 
use of the Negro press; a national organizer to travel 
and strengthen leagues already organized; and to nation- 
alize and to popularize National Negro Trade Week, em- 
ploying every means possible to sell Negro business to 
the Negro and to America. The delegates, a hundred 
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and ninety-five in number, hailing from almost every 
state, are warm in their praise of the cordial welcome 
accorded them by Mayor John D. Marshall and the white 
Chamber of Commerce. Dr. Robert R. Moton of Tuske- 
gee Institute has been re-elected President, with A. L. 
Lewis, Treasurer, Albion L. Holsey, Secretary, and C, C. 
Spaulding, Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


The Tenth Annual Convention of Madame C. J. 
Walker Agents closed in Kansas City Saturday, August 
twenty-first. This is the world’s largest organized group 
of business women. The convention was filled with in- 
teresting features for the more than 150 delegates that 
came from twenty-three different states, including New 
York, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Tennessee and California. 
A full program of scientific lectures on scalp diseases and 
latest methods of treatment, together with demonstra- 
tions consumed the delegates’ working time. This year 
Bishops Gregg, Brooks and Carey, Dr. Charles Sumner 
Williams, Drs. Perry, Dibble, Mr. Paul Johnson and 
Hon. A. W. Lloyd were among the distinguished persons 
visiting and taking part in the buisness program. 
Madame A’Lelia Walker, president of the convention, 
presided and proved herself a capable officer. It was 
decided that the convention hereafter would meet every 
two yars instead of yearly, the next meeting to be held 
in 1928 at Indianapolis. 


At a mass meeting in the Harlem Casino, Lenox Ave. 
and 116th Street, New York City, the Porto Rican and 
Spanish speaking peoples of Harlem formed an alliance 
to combat the assaults being made on them by the older 
Harlem residents, The assaults of the Jewish residents 
in Harlem on the oPrto Rican and Spanish people that 
have recently entered the district is due to the bitter 
competition between the Spanish and Jewish merchants. 


Ten bishops of the A. M. E. Zion Church attended the 
annual bishop’s council at the Varick Church, Philadel- 
phia, during the week of August 14th. Those present 
included the following: J. S. Caldwell, Philadelphia; 
G. C. Clements, Louisville, Kentucky; W. L. Lee, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; L. W. Kyles, Winston-Salem, N. C.? J. W. 
Wood, Indianapolis, Ind., E. D. W. Jones, Washington, 
D. C.; W. J. Walls, Charlotte, N. C.; P. A. Wallace, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. W. Martin, Los Angeles, Cal.; B. G. 
Shaw, Birmingham, Ala., who presided over all the ses- 
sions. Problems discussed included the need of an edu- 
cated ministry, a standardized ritual of service and a 
closer relation between the press and church. 


Athletics 


Eyre G. Saitche of New York City, who lost to Ted 
Thompson of Washington, 1925 National Champion, in 
the finals of the championship play last year at Borden- 
town, New Jersey, and this year in the New York States 
Championships in New York City, defeated the Wash- 
ingtonian in the finals of the Tenth Annual Champicn- 
ship play of the American Tennis Association before one 
thousand representative tennis fans from all parts of the 
country in four sets, 7-5, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3. Miss Isadore 
Channels of Chicago is the women’s champion. The 
officers for the ensuing year are: President, Dr. Harry 
S. McCard of Baltimore; Vice-Presidents, Miss Junior of 
Philadelphia and Dr. Hoage of New York, Treasurer, 
E. G. Jones of New York; Secretaries, General Norman of 
Flushing, and Mercer Burrell of New Jersey. Next 
year’s tournament will be held at Hampton, Va. 


Romance and Tragedy in Harlem 
(Continued from page 317) 
had been fired by Anatole, the Scarlet Creeper, 


who also had a grudge against the number king. 
Byron, playing his futile role in the drama out to 


the end, springs up, stands over the prostrate form 
and is emptying his revolver into the dead body 
when the law lays its hands upon him. An absorb- 
ing, a tragic, a disquieting story. 

Byron is at many points a symbol of the tragic 
struggle of the race thrown as it is in an unsympa- 
thetic milieu and surrounded by fateful barriers. 
But Byron’s story is especially true as an individual 
story. It is a true story—and an old story. It is 
the story of many a gifted and ambitious young 
colored man who has come up to New York as 
the field for success, and has been sucked in and 
down by the gay life and underworld of the great 
city. It is the story of talent and brilliancy with- 
out stamina and patience. The theme has been 
used before. Paul Dunbar used it in a measure 
in THE SPORT OF THE GODS, and I myself 
skirted it in a now forgotten novel. But never 
before has it been so well and fully used. 

The book is written with Mr. Van Vechten’s in- 
nate light touch and brilliancy, but there is a dif- 
ference; Van Vechten, the satirist, becomes in N/G- 
GER HEAVEN Van Vechten, the realist. In 
every line of the book he shows that he is serious. 
But however serious Van Vechten may be, he can- 
not be heavy. He does not moralize, he does not 
over-emphasize, there are no mock heroics, there 
are no martyrdoms. And, yet-—Mr. Van Vechten 
would doubtless count this a defect—the book is 
packed full of propaganda. Every phase of the race 
question, from Jim Crow discriminations to mis- 
cegenation, is frankly discussed. Here the author’s 
inside knowledge and insight are at times astonish- 
ing. But it is not the author speaking, he makes 
his characters do the talking, and makes each one 
talk in keeping with his character. If the book 
has a thesis it is: Negroes are people; they have 
the same emotions, the same passions, the same 
shortcomings, the same aspirations, the same gradua- 
tions of social strata as other people. It will be a 
revelation, perhaps, a shock to those familiar only 
with the Negro characters of Thomas Nelson Page, 
Thomas Dixon and Octavius Cohen. It is the 
best book Mr. Van Vechten has done, and that is 
saying a good deal when we remember PETER 
WHIFFLE. 

NIGGER HEAVEN is a book which is bound 
to be widely read and one which is bound to arouse 
much diverse discussion. This reviewer would sug- 
gest reading the book before discussing it. 


Clay 
(Continued from page 313) 


The lightning blinded him, the peals of thunder 
rasped his nerves. His money lay uncounted. His 
papers were topsy-turvy. Disgusted, he rushed into 
the hallway, stumbled, cursing, down the stairs and 
into his deadhouse. That drear chamber was for- 
saken. Only the dead lay there. 

He called stable boys, cab drivers, chaffeurs, all 
his retinue of hands. Never an answer. Either 
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they had absconded or the storm had engulfed his 
feeble cries. It had inundated him. He felt its 
tentacles reaching, feeling, severing him from the 
thoughts of the living, drawing him to those forms 
about to disintegrate. 

Greater wrath smote him. He would cut that 
black carcass into pieces. That was what the hill- 
billy had whispered in his ear and he had promised. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! How the niggers will 
skuttle to their holes when pieces of carrion are 
flung through their windows—to their holes, like— 
like cockroaches.” 

Now he was fumbling in a cupboard for scalpel 
and knives. How dark it was! The sound of 
tearing clothes. More lightning. He stood, knife 
raised high. More thunder. Oaths. He paused 
before the blow fell. 


“God 

“This is a white man! This is Rivers!” 

All clay is shadowed in the twilight, so little dif- 
ference is there between white and black. So little 
difference is there in the grave. 

Whiskey! Whiskey! This sickness in the pit of 
his stomach must be halted. The moonshine liquor 
gurgled, then the “Cane Syrup” labeled jug, slip- 
ping from his trembling fingers, smashed. 

The gloom thickened, while the dead faces 
showed more ghastly at each lurid flash. 

“Jarvis Singlereed, old Jarvis Singlereed, what 
have you done to us?”’ they seemed to say. 

And Jarvis Singlereed cast sheets over their 
glassy eyes. The wind stole in through tiny crevices 
and cranny, blowing aside the mortuary coverings. 
Clammy fingers were exposed, dead fingers, that 
had no color, but pointed, pointed. At every turn 
they assailed, warned, menaced. 

The gale whined, like a sick dog. Rigor Mortis 
had come to life. He lurked in the corners of the 
spreading shadows. He stalked along the outer 
edges. He leered at Jarvis Singlereed, and that 
proud man felt a coldness in his veins, as he 
dwindled down into utter nothingness. 

That was not the lightning cracking? No. It 
was the scourging lashes of the whip of Fate, casti- 
gating, cudgeling, herding cattle beneath the clay, 
feeding flesh to that giant troll Clay. : 

Were the fingers beckoning? Were the stiff 
fingers opening, closing? 

“Oh God, if there is a God, where are you?” 

In his throat Jarvis Singlereed felt his heart 
swelling, choking. Fear pounced upon him like a 
wolf. He hobbled, groping for the door, the door 
that would not open, running from a Something 
that stared and rattled, a Something that was re- 
flected in his bursting eyes and echoed in his wind- 
pipe. 
The rain was dropping from the eaves, like clay 
falling on a coffin. On so many coffins he had heard 
the clay falling. 

Then Rigor Mortis jumped from the shadow and 
Jarvis Singlereed fell, struggling. 

When the mob came at seven with heavy feet 


find no light in the morgue, to hear no sound. The 
vanguard entered and flashed lanterns in the funeral 
chamber. The body of Jarvis Singlereed was lying 
huddled near the door, his hands over his face, as 
if to shut out the sight of the monstrous Unknown. 


The frigidity of Death mingled with the chill of 
the aftermath of the tempest. Some had come re- 
luctantly, their ardor cooled by the fierce convul- 
sion of the storm. They were willing to let ven- 
geance rest with the dead, for they had caught some 
of the terror in the sightless eyes. 

They laid Jarvis Singlereed on his own marble 
death slab, beside Dick Rivers and young Ike Jime- 
son. Softly they stole away in the night to break 
the news. 

The sun shone brightly the next day, drying up 
traces of the rain. On Saturday the maroon ox 
was munching the wire grass that still struggled 
against the hard, red clay. The hatchet face cracker 
woman was selling her salted mullets to fat black 
women. Ants were tugging at bits of grain, their 
flooded hills repaired. Dirt daubers flew over the 
market place, carrying in their long hind legs little 
hunks of clay to build mud houses for future gen- 
erations of dirty daubers. 


Who's Who 


Melville Herskovits is a professor of anthropology at Columbia 
University. His course this year, called “The Negro in 
Africa and in America,” is described as treating “1) the 
distribution of the Negro race, 2) anthropometric and 
psychological studies of the Negro, 3) the ethnology of Africa, 
and 4) the history of the Negro in America.” 

John Matheus’ short story Fog won first prize in the second 
Oprortunity Contest. He is professor of romance languages 
at the West Virginia Collegiate Institute. 

James Weldon Johnson, the general secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, has 
written and edited several books, the latest of which is 
The Second Book of Negro Spirituals, published this fall 
by the Viking Press. 

Albon Holsey, besides being the secretary of Tuskegee Institute, 
is also the secretary of the National Negro Business League. 


Atlanta School 
Social Work 


Gives training in the technic of Social 
Case Work and prepares its students 
for professional social work. 
For Further Information Address the Director 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, A.M. 
Atlanta School fer Social Werk 


193 Auburn Avenue Atlanta, Georgia 
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DORMITORIES 
OPEN: 
REGISTRATION: September !7th and 1/8th, 1926. 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


and BRANCHES 


John O. Spencer, President 


COLLEGE: ohn W. Haywood, A.M., S.T.D., 
ean. 

LOCATION: etiage town between North and 
uth. 

COURSES: Semester Credit System. A.B.. 


B.S., and B.S. in Education de- 
grees. Advanced courses in Edu- 
cation. Certificates for High 
School teaching. 


RATING: Accredited by the Association of 


Colleges of the Middle States and 
Maryland, by the State Board of 
Education in Maryland and other 


States. 
POLICY: Co-educational. 
FACULTY: University trained specialists. 
SITE: Eighty-five acres, beautiful 
scenery. Athletic fields. 
DORMITORIES: Equip and supervised. 
ACADEMY: ( the campus) George C. Grant, 
A.B., Principal. 

COURSES: College Preparatory and General. 
SUMMER SCHOOL: pL ) = weeks, June 27th to 
ugust 5th. 

INFORMATION: Address Edward N. Wilson, Regis- 


trar, Morgan College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


PRINCESS ANNE ACADEMY 
JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADE 
(Eastern Branch of the University of Maryland) 


COURSES: Preparatory, Agricultural, Indus- 
trial, Domestic, Music. 

INFORMATION: Address the Principal, Thomas H. 
Kiah, Ped. D., Princess Anne, Md. 


September 17th, 1926 


PRIMITIVE 
NEGRO 
SCULPTURE 


By Paut GuILLAuME and THomas Munro 


This exotic art flourished unknown cen- 
turies ago in Africa. During the last few 
years its pao beauty has been a dis- 
turbing, almost revolutionary influence on 
European painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture. The secret of ita aesthetic principles, 
which is revealed in this book, is the clue 
to ee much of present-day art. 
The text is a collaboration between Europe's 
foremost authority and the Barnes Founda- 
tion Professor of Modern Art at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


With forty full-page illustrations $6.00 


383 Madison Ave. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. New York 


The National 
Urban League 


Organized 1910—Incorporated 1913 


127 East 23rd Street 
New York City 


The National Urban League is an or- 
ganization which seeks to improve the 
relations between the races in America 
and the living conditions among Negroes 
in cities. 

It conducts an industrial department 
to help remove the color line from in- 
dustry. 

The League makes surveys of Negro 
life as a basis for practical work and 
publishes OPPORTUNITY magazine. 

The Executive Boards of the na- 
tional and of the forty local organiza- 
tions are made up of white and colored 
people who have caught the vision of 
social work and believe in justice and 
fair play in the dealing of men with 
each other. 

The “Survey” says: “The League has 
through its technical and scientific ap- 
proach brought to bear upon the race 
question the most sustained modern 
and practical influence that has yet been 
organized. The program was far-sight- 
edly started in advance of a need which 
the migration of Negroes to the indus- 
trial and city centers has made so acute 
that we must view the National Urban 
League as bearing for the moment the 
brunt of the active present-day program 
of adjustment, and therefore, as being 
one of the most useful social work 
agencies of the country.” 

The League solicits contributions to 
aid in carrying out its program which 
in 1926 will cost $60,000. One may 
designate his gift for any specific phase 
of the work. 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD 
CHAIRMAN 


LLOYD GARRISON 


TREASURER 


EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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